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LITERATURE. 
By Mark Pattison, B.D. [‘‘ Eng- 


Milton. 
Edited by J. 


lish Men of Letters.” 
Morley.] (Macmillan.) 


AmonG English men of letters there is none 
whose life demands more varied qualitications 
in a biographer than that of Milton. A 
writer who would deal with it as it ought to 
be dealt with must possess, not merely a 
cultivated literary taste, but a thorough his- 
torical knowledge of the time in which Milton 
lived. It is no undue depreciation of Mr. 
Pattison’s little book to say that it evinces 
more of the former qualification than of the 
latter. When he deals with Milton as a poet 
the reader who loves his Milton feels that his 
only becoming attitude is that of a listening 
disciple at the feet of a master. Every page 
gives us something new to learn, or some- 
thing old put in such a way as to be almost 
equivalent to that which is new. What can 
be more satisfactory than to find at last a 
biographer of Milton who breaks through the 
long chain of tradition, and who tells the 
story of Milton’s earlier mental progress, not 
out of the autobiographical fragments which 
reveal what Milton fancied his course to have 
been, but out of the works themselves, which 
reveal unerringly what he really was ? 

Mr. Pattison’s treatment of the Lycidas 
may well be selected as an example of his 
mode of handling his subject. There, he 
tells us (p. 30), 

“ Milton’s original picturesque vein is for the 
first time crossed with one of quite another sort 
—stern, determined, obscurely indicative of sup- 

ressed passion, and the resolution to do or die. 

he fanaticism of the Covenanter and the sad 
grace of Petrarch seem to meet in Milton’s 
monody. The conflict between the old Cavalier 
world—the years of gaiety and festivity of a 
splendid and pleasure-loving Court—and the 
new Puritan world into which love and pleasure 
were not to enter—this conflict which was com- 
mencing in the social life of England is also 
begun in Milton’s own breast, and is reflected 
ln Lycidas. 

‘For we were nurs’d upon the self-same hill ’— 
here is the sweet mournfulness of the Spen- 
serian time, upon whose joys Death is the only 
intruder. Pass onward a little, and you are in 
presence of the tremendous 

‘ Two-handed engine at the door,’ 

the terror of which is enhanced by its obscurity. 
In the earlier poems Milton’s muse has sung in 
the tones of the age that is passing away, except in 
his austere chastity, a Cavalier. . . In Lycidas, 
fora moment, the tones of both ages, the past 
and the coming, are combined, and then Milton 
leaves behind him for ever the golden age, and 
one half of his poetic genius. He never fulfilled 
the promise with which Lycidas concludes : 

‘To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.’” 
It is something to have this last truth about 
Milton so plainly stated. Yet even this 





passage, so true in the main, is not without 
its exaggeration. Milton had been combative 
in the Comus before he was combative in the 
Lycidas, and it is at least worthy of notice 
that the first paragraph of his first political 
pamphlet, Of Reformation in England, carries 
back our thoughts to the Comus quite as 
much as tothe Lycidas. 

It is hard to say no more of the many 
signs of acute and accurate observation with 
which Mr. Pattison’s book teems. But space 
will only allow an indication of such pages as 
those in which he discusses Milton’s defective 
knowledge of nature (p. 25), his choice of 
epithets (p. 26), or his use of the Pagan 
mythology (p. 198). Where the book is 
disappointing is in its dealing with Milton’s 
appearance in the world of politics. For 
that world Mr. Pattison entertains too 
strong a contempt to allow him to speak of 
Milton’s political work as he speaks of his 
literary work. In his honourable admiration 
of that wholeness which becomes so impos- 
sible in the midst of the conflicts of the world, 
he under-estimates the value of the contribu- 
tion to human progress made by the man of 
genius who presents in the highest form of 
which it is capable the argument which is being 
screamed out of the throats of lesser men. 
To one fresh from the study of the debates of 
the opening months of the Long Parliament, 
nothing can be more refreshing than to turn 
to Milton’s pamphlet Of Reformation in 
England. The bulk of it is plainly not of 
Miltonic origin. One paragraph comes from 
a speech of Fiennes’, another from one of 
Cromwell’s, and so on. But the belief ina 
democratic authority which shall be compatible 
with liberty is Milton’s own. It brings out 
the highest possibilities of one party, just as 
Falkland’s speech on February 8 had brought 
out the highest possibilities of the other 
party. 

What was the relation between the intelli- 
gence of two such men is a question which we 
should like to have answered by a biographer 
of Milton. Mr. Pattison cares for none of 
these things. The political years are with 
him an interruption and nothing more. 


‘He who was meditating the erection of an 
enduring monument such as the world would 
not willingly let die was content to occupy 
himself with the most ephemeral of all hack- 
work,” 

That there are too many things in Milton’s 
prose writings which are beneath contempt 
no one will venture to deny. But they are 
there, not because Milton undertook hackwork, 
but because Milton was a good hater without 
a particle of dramatic imagination. What 
remains is that he stands forth as the champion 
of rational and spiritual enlightenment as the 
surest guide in political life. In one sense, 
no doubt this was ephemeral. The Parlia- 
mentary licenser did not lay by his scissors at 
Milton’s bidding, nor did Monk pay any atten- 
tion whatever to his proposal that England 
should be governed by a self-elective council. 
But that is not the question. The influence 
of a writer may be out of all proportion to 
the immediate effect of his words, and it is 
certain that the prose writings of Milton have 
in them that element of vitality which consists 
in the discovery of the permanent element in 
the midst of the shifting politics of the hour. 





One half of the work of the Revolution of 
1688 lay in the stroke which it dealt at the 
fetters in which the free expression of opinion 
lay bound, and of that work Milton was the 
prophet, if Locke was the philosopher. 

One or two slight errors may be mentioned 
for the sake of correction in a future edition. 
Gill’s speeches (p. 5) were directed against 
Buckingham, and cannot fairly be termed 
“ Presbyterian.” The name of the ambassador 
who received Milton at Paris (p. 34) was Lord 
Scudamore, not Lord Sligo. At p. 168 there 
must be some misprint in a statement which 
calculates twenty-seven years between 1645 
and 1667. 

On one point of far greater importance we 
should be glad to know whether we have 
Mr. Pattison’s deliberate opinion founded on 
serious investigation. He follows (p. 100) the 
common opinion which attributes the Zikon 
Basilike to Gauden. To me, the book seems 
to be so thoroughly Charles’s that I should 
find the greatest difficulty in accepting this 
view. Fortunately, fresh external evidence 
has recently been discovered by Mr. Scott of 
the British Museum, and, if I am rightly 
informed, that evidence renders Gauden’s claim 
altogether untenable. 

SamvuEL R. GarpDIner. 








Les Rois en Exil. 
(Paris: E. Dentu.) 


Tue story of the royal flight to Varennes is 
found, by many persons, to be the most 
irritating reading in the world. M. Daudet’s 
new novel, Les Rois en Ezil, is as sad and de- 
pressing as the narrative of Marie Antoinette’s 
heroism, and of her husband’s lethargic dul- 
ness. Les Rois en Evil is the tragedy of the 
fallen House of Illyria. When there were 
crowns as well as “ caps on the green,” during 
the revolutions of the last ten years, we 
are to suppose that the King of Illyria, 
Christian Il., and his heroic wife, were driven 
from the throne. They held out in Ragusa, 
like the King and Queen of Naples in Gaeta; 
the Queen displayed marvels of valour, the 
King showed no want of pluck, but the 
garrison was starved out, and the royal pair 
fled, with their heir, a child of some six years, 
and a few attendants. The story begins when 
they arrive in Paris, with the crown of 
Illyria in a bandbox. From the balcony of 
their hotel they watch all the movement of 
the town, the ruined Louvre, where they had 
been féted after their marriage, the merry 
crowd, the sunset gilding the lime-trees. The 
air is full of music and the noise of wheels, 
and the clink of glasses from the café below. 
In an admirable chapter M. Daudet draws up 
an inventory of the sights and sounds, and 
carefully catalogues the impressions. His 
book is full of such catalogues, which, indeed, 
are very useful to the realist author, and 
grateful to the Parisian. Speak to him of 
Paris, and he is satisfied. 

Through his whole romance, M. Daudet 
hardly ever ceases to speak of Paris. The 
town is full of exiled kings of various shades 
of shabbiness. There is Pies Axel, who, of 
course, is the late Prince of Orange, a noisy 
debauchee, who delights in making a scandal. 
Another exile, the Duke de Palma, rejoices in 
crossing a frontier and making a war. There 


Par Alphonse Daudet. 
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is a pert, foolish Queen of Gallicia, a mournful 
King of Westphalia. These tarnished crowns 
are easily recognised, and so the work is 
popular. Anyone may feel knowing as he 
reads it; clefs have been published, but they 
are quite superfluous. M. Daudet tells again 
all the evil stories of the last three or four 
— They have done duty in the Figaro, 

ut they may be served up again. The slang 
words of the fast clubs, the scandals about 
women, the anecdotes of how one escaped 
from a restaurant in the cook-boy’s apron and 
cap, and so forth; here they are. The public 
likes this kind of thing, and has bought at 
least a score of editions of Les Rois en Eril. 

We have said that the book is depressing. 
An heroic Queen is dragged through these 
miseries ; her lady-in-waiting wears the cook- 
boy’s cap ; her husband, Christian IT., spends 
his first night in Paris at Mabille, and his time, 
money, and honour in green-rooms and houses 
of gorgeous or obscure infamy. He sells his 
orders to barbers, he seduces the wife of his 
faithful, stupid «aide-de-camp, he furtively 
pawns the jewels of his crown, he is the 
abject victim of a disgraceful plot in which 
a Jewess cajoles and deserts him. He allows 
the secret of an insurrection to escape, his 
friends are shot down by the shores of the 
Adriatic, and finally he falls so low as to 
involve his friend, Prince Axel, in the ill- 
fame of a disgusting escapade. This is the 
partner of the Queen, a woman who holds 
the old religious view of royalty. This Sir 
Francis Clavering of monarchs trails her 
name through the dirt. She is thrown back 
on the support of a strange man of letters, 
the child of a devoutly Royalist silk-weaver 
of one of the great Southern cities. This 
man is the tutor of her child, and is himself 
the forlorn hope of Legitimism. For royalty 
he starves, or writes, or harangues in cafés, 
or conspires. No devotion can help Chris- 
tian II. Even after he has abdicated in 
favour of his child he manages to blind the 
little boy while trifling with a fowling-piece. 
With this accident closes the history of the 
House of Illyria. 

This is a rapid sketch of a plot which is a 
miracle of clever selections and combinations. 
The introduction of fanatical Royalism into 
Republican Paris, the contrast between the 
sublime theory and the personal conduct of 
half-a-dozen shambling or rowdy inheritors of 
divine right, the picture of the Royalist 
quarter in the manufacturing town where 
Elysée Méraut was reared, are masterpieces 
of realistic writing and of cunning arrange- 
ment. The reader passes from noisy restau- 
rants where Prince Axel fait la féte to the 
desolate salon of the Queen, or again to the 
ridiculous villa of J. Tom Lévis, a French 
scamp who seems to imagine that he has 
borrowed an English name. The figure of 
Zara, the unhappy little heir of a dying race, 
docile and dreamy, but conscious of his king- 
ship, and instructed at least in the lesson of 
dying well, is exceedingly touching. There 
is a description of a fashionable gathering at 
the Institute, when an essay on the siege of 
Ragusa is read, which M. Daudet may repent 
of having written. The illustrious Forty are 
made ridiculous with an elaborate art; their 
official style is caricatured with a nicety that 
they will not easily forget. 


The novel is and must be popular; it is 
brilliantly clever, full of personal gossip, and 
not wanting in passion (as in the scene with 
the Queen, when Christian signs his renuncia- 
tion of his rights) and in pathos. That can 
always be secured by an adroit management 
of the child, or by pulling convulsively the 
strings that work Elysée Méraut. But the 
impression is left on one that M. Daudet 
coolly looked out for catching and fashion- 
able ingredients, selected exiled kings as 
the most attractive base of the plat, seasoned 
with scandal and a little morality, and so 
compiled his novel as a cook concocts his 
dish. It is impossible to take pleasure in 
work which too clearly shows its artificiality ; 
in which the popular effects have been so 
neatly calculated, the popular taste gratified 
to a nicety. This calculation, this artifici- 
ality, do not at all lighten the gloom of the 
tragedy of the Queen, and thus, though one 
‘may admire and must praise M. Daudet’s 
talent, skill, and assiduous labour, one is glad 
to be done with the book, and to leave these 
long catalogues of furniture and this gloomy 
company of Les Rois en Exil. A. Lane. 








CYPRUS. 


Oyprus as I saw it in 1879. By Sir Samuel 
White Baker, M.A., F.R.S., &c. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


Our Home in Cyprus. By Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE excitement that was created by the first 
news of the occupation of Cyprus as a British 
dependency has now in great measure died 
away, not merely from the intervention of 
more stirring interests in other quarters, but 
from the apparent neglect or indifference 
shown by the authorities at home towards 
their newly acquired possession. "When the 
garrison is reduced from ten thousand men to 
half a battalion, men are naturally led to 


station must have been overrated, and the 
rush of speculators who crowded to the island 
in the first instance having for the most part 
met with natural and deserved disappoint- 
ment, few others are disposed to follow their 
example. We may now, therefore, be con- 
sidered to have arrived at a state of things in 
which it is possible to form a reasonable 
estimate of the real value and capabilities of 
the island apart from political considerations 
and party prejudice. For this purpose the 
appearance of the two works of which the 
names stand at the head of this article is 
very opportune, though they are, perhaps, 
somewhat late in the day for immediate 
popularity. Sir Samuel Baker is well known 
to the public as an intelligent and observant 
traveller; he is already well acquainted with 
other lands in hot climates, and has the still 
greater advantage of those habits of adminis- 
tration which lead a man both to observe and 
record all the circumstances that may bear 
upon the prosperity of a country. He went to 
Cyprus, as he himself tells us, with the intention 
of thoroughly examining the island, and 
forming his judgment as “an independent 
traveller, unprejudiced by political considera- 
tions and unfettered by the responsible 
position of an official.”” Nor was his journey 








suppose that its importance as a military. 





a mere flying trip to a few leading points; he 
visited in succession every district in the 
island, and devoted the whole of a winter, 
spring, and summer to their examination, 
He tells us freely, in every instance, his first 
impressions, as well as their subsequent modi- 
fication by later experience, and his book may 
be safely pronounced to be by far the most 
valuable contribution that has yet appeared 
towards enabling us to form an impartial 
estimate of the present condition and future 
prospects of our new acquisition. 

The book of Mrs. Scott-Stevenson is one of 
a very different character. It records the 
personal experiences and impressions of the 
author, and gives a lively, pleasant account 
of her life in a new country—the more new 
and strange to her as she was previously alto- 
gether unacquainted with the Levant, and 
had apparently seen little of the Mediterranean 
except Malta. The consequence is that she 
was struck with many things in Cyprus as if 
they were peculiar to the island which would 
be familiar to all who had resided in Italy or 
Sicily—even the little green tree-frogs !—and 
it is impossible not to feel that much of what 
delighted her in Cyprus was no more than 
she would have found in any other favoured 
spot on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
But her lot was cast in a pleasant place, her 
residence in Cyprus having been fixed from 
the first at Kyrenia, on the north coast, which 
appears to be by far the most agreeable place 
in the island, and is described even by the more 
sober and calm-judging Sir S. Baker as ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and full of interest, and 
surpassing every other portion of the island in 
picturesqueness and richness of scenery. When 
to this were added the charm of a delight- 
ful climate and the novelty of “ roughing it” 
in a wholly unaccustomed fashion, we cannot 
wonder that Mrs. Scott-Stevenson was carried 
away with enthusiasm for her new home, and 
became disposed to view everything en couleur 
de rose. It is true that she was compelled to 
take a very different view of other parts of the 
island which she visited in her different 
excursions, and she freely admits the dreariness 
of the Messaria and the unhealthiness of 
Famagousta ; but still there is a general dis- 
position to praise and admire everything in 


Cyprus which is very pleasing in itself, and - 


undoubtedly adds to the attraction of her 
book, but against which the cautious reader 
must be on his guard if he wishes to form a 
sound judgment of what the island really is 
like. It will probably be long, notwith- 
standing the sanguine expectations of the 
author, before Kyrenia becomes one of the 
favourite winter resorts of the Mediterranean ; 
and meanwhile, unfortunately, almost all those 
who are called upon to reside in Cyprus must 
take up their abode in less attractive localities. 

The two most important questions as affect- 
ing the prosperity of Cyprus (apart from all 
political considerations) are unquestionably 
those of irrigation and of the growth or 
restoration of forests. All visitors to the 
island agree in their description of the deso- 
late and dreary character of the plain called 
the Messaria, which traverses Cyprus from 
west to east, and must occupy nearly a third 
of its surface. Wholly destitute of trees and 
devoid of running water for the greater part 
of the year, it is thinly and partially cul- 
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tivated, and the parched and arid soil gives it 
such an air of dreariness that even Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson vies with Sir S. Baker in her 
expressions of abhorrence for the odious and 
miserable Messaria. Yet wherever artificial 
irrigation has been applied, the apparently 
barren soil produces ‘‘ magnificent” crops of 
wheat and barley; and Sir S. Baker, who has 
had much experience in such matters, re- 
peatedly expresses his conviction that the 
whole plain might be rendered equally pro- 
ductive at comparatively little cost. 


“Tt is a simple question,” he says, ‘“‘of a 
first outlay that is absolutely necessary to 
ensure the crops. Throughout the barren 
plain of the Messaria water exists in unfailing 
quantity within a few yards of the parched 
surface. Thus at the same time that the crops 
are perishing from want of rain, the roots are 
actually within a few feet of the desired supply.” 


All that is required is to raise this water to 
the surface by the simple device of water- 
wheels similar to those employed from time 
immemorial in Egypt, of which Sir 8. Baker 
justly observes, “ This is the most ancient 
system of artificial irrigation by machinery, 
and it is better adapted for this country than 
any expensive European inventions” (p. 56). 
Nor does this comfortable assurance rest 
merely on inference. The experiment has 
been tried by one enterprising landowner— 
a M. Mattei—who has by this simple and 
inexpensive method converted the farms thus 
treated into a solitary green oasis in the 
midst of the dreary waste. 

But the supply of water to the low country 

must of necessity depend in a great degree 
upon the forests that clothe the mountains, 
or rather that did clothe them before they 
were to a great extent destroyed by the 
ignorant carelessness of the peasantry and 
the supine indifference of the Government. 
Everyone who has read anything about 
Cyprus is aware that in ancient times the 
island was celebrated chiefly for two things— 
its copper mines and its forests, which latter 
supplied the Greek monarchs with timber for 
their navies during several centuries. So in- 
exhaustible, indeed, were they deemed that 
Eratosthenes, writing about 200 years before 
the Christian era, speaks of all the efforts 
that had been made as unavailing to produce 
any apparent diminution of their vast extent. 
Very different is the impression that he would 
have received at the present day. Every 
traveller alike deplores the ‘terrible, wanton, 
and useless destruction” which has been 
laying waste the magnificent forests on 
Mount Tréddos ever since the island has 
passed under Turkish rule. Mr. Wild, of the 
Indian Forest Department, who was employed 
by the British Government to make a tour of 
inspection in Cyprus with reference to this 
special object, speaks in the strongest terms 
of the extent of the evil. 
“The manner in which the fellings have been 
carried on,” he says, ‘‘is beyond belief. If a 
native cuts a tree down, and it does not suit him, 
he at once fells another, and leaves the former 
to rot on the ground. It is incredible, but yet 
@ fact, that in order to obtain the branches of 
trees, which they can do more easily when lying 
on the ground than when standing, and which 
entails less trouble than cutting up the tree, the 
inhabitants will fell fine trees, and leaye the 
trunks to rot on the ground.” 





Both Mrs. Stevenson and Sir S. Baker confirm 
these statements from their own observation, 
and relate how forests have dwindled to 
scattered stumps, while “ magnificent trees lie 
rotting upon the ground in thousands upon 
thousands, untouched since the hour when 
they fell before the axe.” Of course, 
since the British occupation, this indiscrimi- 
nate havoc has been prohibited, but it is not 
easy in these wild districts to prevent a 
practice that has become deeply rooted in the 
habits of the people, and nothing less than 
the organisation of an efficient staff of for- 
esters will really put an end to it. For this 
duty Sir S. Baker suggests (p. 336) that 
Highlanders from Scotland or English game- 
keepers should be selected—an idea that will 
scarcely recommend itself to an economical 
Government. 

Among the most interesting objects in the 
island of Cyprus may be ranked three monas- 
teries, all of them places of noted sanctity in 
the Eastern Church, and, as such, the resort 
of numerous pilgrims, not only from Syria, 
but even from Russia, and all of them situ- 
ated at a considerable height on the flanks of 
the mountain range called on the maps 
Olympus, but now known as Mount Trdddos 
—the most lofty in the island. The largest 
and wealthiest of these, called Kykkou, stands 
at a height of 3,8(” .xet above the sea; while 
that of Trddditissa, at the still greater eleva- 
tion of 4,340 feet, was selected by Sir S. 
Baker as his residence for the summer. He 
was, however, too prudent to establish him- 
self im the monastery, but pitched his tent 
outside, under the shade of a huge walnut- 
tree, notwithstanding which advantage he 
devoted himself with assiduity—and for a 
time with success—to introducing into the 
establishment habits of cleanliness altogether 
unknown to the rule of St. Basil. But he 
adds with a sigh his conviction that, as soon 
as he has departed, “the dear old monks will 
cease to wash, and the place and people will 
relapse into the primeval state of dirt and 
holiness in which he first discovered it” (p. 
455). Mrs. Scott-Stevenson, who had no 
previous acquaintance with Eastern monas- 
teries, seems to have been altogether horrified 
with the condition in which she found those 
of Cyprus, especially that of Kykkou, which, 
while it was the richest of them all, was at 
the same time the dirtiest. She was also not 
a little surprised to learn, “on the highest 
authority,” that a number of widows, both 
young and old, take refuge in this monastery 
and make it their home, though they are 
jealously guarded by the monks from the 
prying eyes of strangers (p. 184). 

Sir 8. Baker is distinctly of opinion that 
Limasol should become the future capital of 
the island; it is situated in the richest and 
most favourable part of the country, and will 
eventually become the chief commercial centre 
of Cyprus, being in almost all respects pre- 
ferable to Larnaca; while the present capital 
of Lefkosia, or Nikosia, has no advantages 
except its central position, which has the un- 
avoidable effect of keeping it out of the way of 
all commerce. But neither Limasol nor 
Larnaca has any real port ; nothing but mere 
roadsteads, sufficient for the limited trade of 
the island, but wholly unsuitable for naval 
purposes. The only harbour on the coast of 





Cyprus that can ever be rendered available as 
a naval station is that of Famagousta, which, 
according to Sir S. Baker, possesses the capacity 
of being converted into a first-class harbour at 
a very moderate outlay. His opinion on 
this head has been confirmed by several com- 
petent professional authorities, and the recent 
visit of Admiral Hornby with the Mediterra- 
nean fleet may be considered as establishing it 
beyond a doubt. But the amount of outlay is 
a question that remains to be solved by ex- 
perience, and it would be a bold Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who, in the present state of 
public opinion, would come to the House 
of Commons for a large grant of British 
money to create a harbour at Famagousta. 
Yet such a creation is, according to Sir 
S. Baker—and we believe that on this 
point he will have the concurrence of all 
military and naval authorities—the indis- 
pensable condition of our retaining possession 
of Cyprus as a naval station. Without Fama- 
gousta, he says, the island would be worthless 
for the ostensible purpose of its occupation ; 
and after dwelling at some length upon its 
advantages and importance in this respect, 
he sums up with the remark :— 

‘The more minutely we scrutinise the question 
of a Cyprian occupation the more prominent 
becomes the importance of Famagousta; with 
it Cyprus becomes the key of a _ great 
position; without it, the affair is a dead-lock” 
(p. 160). . 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson’s lively and agreeable volume was 
not submitted to some friend in England who 
was competent to correct grammatical inac- 
curacies and frequent carelessness of style. 
Some of her remarks upon the natural 
productions of the island will create some 
amusement among persons who have even a 
superficial knowledge of the plants and 
animals of the Mediterranean ; but, notwith- 
standing these defects, her book may be safely 
recommended to those readers who are un- 
willing to grapple with the more sober and 
elaborate work of Sir Samuel Baker. 

E. H. Bunsury. 








Lyrics and Idylis, with other Poems. By 
Edmund Clarenee Stedman. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Ir will be curious to note what the effect of 
international copyright will be on English 
and American literature when we arrive at 
the stage of civilisation that such an institu- 
tion implies, The present lack of such copy- 
right is certainly not without result. Every 
year the difference between the two schools 
of writing becomes more marked, especially 
in poetry. In America there is plainly a 
wide interest in and craving for verse—much 
more, for instance, than exists in England— 
and perhaps because the poetry is written 
for a larger audience it is more simple and 
popular in character than it is with us. 
There is almost the same difference between 
English and American that there is between 
French and German contemporary poetry, 
and the analogy may be carried further 
without any manifest incongruity. This 
would hardly be the case if the publishers 
supplied the English and American markets 
with exactly the same books at the same 
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price, and the copyright difficulty is clearly 
to blame for the circumstance that we know 
so very little on this side of the Atlantic of 
modern American verse. If it were not so, 
the present volume would not practically 
introduce for the first time to English readers 
the most distinguished poet born in the 
United States since 1820. 

Nearly twenty years ago Mr. Stedman 
published a collection of poems bearing the 
same title as this English edition of his 
works. In 1864 it was succeeded by a 
narrative poem, Alice of Monmouth, written 
in a variety of measures. In 1869 appeared 
an epic poem, in a six-line metre, entitled 
The Blameless Prince. Other volumes of 
lyrics and romances complete the catalogue of 
his poetical writings, and from all these he 
has selected the seventy poems which form 
the book before us. The two long works 
just mentioned are here represented only by 
one or two short extracts, and this perhaps 
is wise, for Mr. Stedman does not move 
easily in there long uniform pieces. He 
is essentially a lyrist, and, as we hope to 
show, a lyrist of a high order. 

The essentially American songs and tales 
naturally attract the reader first. The 
famous ballad “How Old Brown took Har- 
per’s Ferry” is one of the few pieces by 
which Mr. Stedman is already well known 
in England. Not less spirited and even more 
dignified is “The Old Admiral,’ the closing 
lines of which seem to us singularly beauti- 
ful :— 

‘* Earth to earth his dust is laid. 
Methinks his stately shade 
On a shadow of a great ship leaves the shore ; 
Over cloudless western seas 
Seeks the far Hesperides, 
The islands of the blest, 
Where no turbulent billows roar,— 
Where is rest. 
His ghost upon the shadowy quarter stands 
Nearing the deathless lands. 
There all his martial mates, renewed and strong, 
Await his coming long. 
I see the happy heroes rise 
With gratulation in their eyes : 
* Welcome, old comrade !’ Lawrence cries ; 
‘Ah! Stewart, tell us of the wars ; 
Who win the glory and the scars ? 
How floats the skyey flag—how many stars ? 
Still s they of Docatur’s name, 
Of Bainbridge’s and Perry’s fame ? 
Of me, who earliest came ? 
Make ready, all : 
Room for the Admiral ! 
Come, Stewart, tell us of the wars !’” 
In a less severe style, but with great sweet- 
ness and amenity, Mr. Stedman writes of 
** Peter Stuyvesant’s New Year’s Call” and of 
‘Pan in Wall Street.” Nothing could be 
brighter or more successful than ‘Country 
Sleighing,” a poem which recounts how 
‘* The windows glisten, the old folks listen 
To hear the sleigh-bells pass ; 
The fields grow whiter, the stars are brighter, 
The road is smooth as glass, 
Our mufiled faces burn, 
The clear north wind blows cold, 
The girls all nestle, nestle, nestle, 
Each in her lover’s hold” — 
in a style which is thoroughly national, and 
as un-English as possible. The blank verse 
of the Connecticut idyll called “The Freshet ” 
follows the music of the Laureate alittle more 
simply than we are accustomed to think 
legitimate on this side of the ocean. It is 
noticeable, and not easily to be explained, 


that, notwithstanding the varied poetical 
genius of the Americans, not one among 
them, except Bryant, has succeeded in writ- 
ing good blank verse. Even Bryant’s has 
something of the restraint that marks the 
it of a man walking in armour. 

The name of Bryant reminds us of the two 
funeral odes in which, as it seems to us, the 
genius of Mr. Stedman reaches its highest 
and most accomplished utterance. The poem 
called ‘‘ Hawthorne,” which was read before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society on the 28th of 
June 1877, is a noble study in eulogistic 
criticism. It traces the genesis and develop-. 
ment of the intellect and imagination of 
Hawthorne, dealing with its theme in a 
visionary spirit, and borne up by a Pindaric 
music of praise. Still finer is the ode on the 
‘‘ Death of Bryant.’’ The poet represents 
himself as communing in solitude with Nature, 
and conscious, through the movement and 
distress of all forms of primitive life, of the 
passage of the great bard’s spirit from his 
body. America, it seems to us, has produced 
few passages of poetry so full of dignity and 
passion as these stanzas :-— 


‘**He comes!’ declared the unseen ones that 
haunt 
The dark recesses, the infinitude 
Of whispering old oaks and soughing pines. 
‘ He comes !’ the warders of the forest shrines 
Sang joyously—‘ His spirit ministrant 
Henceforth with us shall walk the underwood. 
Till mortal ear divines 
Its music added to our choral hymn, 
Rising and falling far through archways deep 
and dim !’ 
‘* The orchard fields, the hillside pastures green, 
Put gladness on; the rippling harvest-wave 
Ran like a smile, as if a moment there 
His shadow poised in the midsummer air 
Above ; the cataract took a pearly sheen 
Even as it leapt ; the winding river gave 
A sound of welcome where 
He came, and trembled, far as to the sea 
It moves from rock-ribbed heights where its dark 
fountains be. 
‘* His presence brooded on the rolling plain, 
And on the lake there fell a sudden calm— 
His own tranquillity ; the mountain bowed 
Its head, and felt the coolness of a cloud, 
And murmured, ‘ He is passing!’ and again 
Through all its firs the wind swept like a psalm ; 
ts eagles, thunder-browed, 
In that mist-moulded shape their kinsman knew, 
And circled high, and in his mantle soared from 
view.” 


In these two odes a transcendental mood of 
reflection is expressed in language of great 
dignity and force; but this is not Mr. 
Stedman’s habitual manner. He is less the 
poet of contemplation than of experience. A 
very wide knowledge of life and men is trans- 
ferred into the shifting phases of his verse, 
which has a more motley interest than most 
modern lyrists are able or perhaps desirous to 
command. I see that the American press has 
unanimously praised one or two pieces, such 
as “ The Heart of New England” and “ The 
Songster,” which scarcely contain enough 
that is surprising and novel to attract the 
flagging attention of an English reader. On 
the other hand, in some of his smaller songs 
and lyrical pieces Mr. Stedman attains a 
lightness and directness that are thoroughly 
admirable. Here is a trill of gay melody 
which Sedley would not have disdained, and 
which would have adorned a scene of Vanbrugh 
or Congreve :-— 








‘* Prithee, tell me, Dimple-chin, 
At what age does Love begin ? 
Your blue eyes have scarcely seen 
Summers three, my fairy queen, 
But a miracle of sweets, 
Soft approaches, sly retreats, 
Show the little archer there 
Hidden in your pretty hair ; 
When didst learn a heart to win ? 
Prithee tell me, Dimple-chin ! 
‘Oh!’ the rosy lips reply, 
‘I can’t tell mfg, I “ 
Tis so long, I can’t remember : 
Ask some younger lass than I!’ 
*¢ Tell, oh tell me, Grizzled-face, 
Do your heart and head keep pace ? 
When does hoary Love expire, 
When do frosts put out the fire? 
Can its embers burn below 
All that chill December snow ? 
Care you still soft hands to press, 
Bonny heads to smooth and bless ? 
When does Love give up the chase ? 
Tell, oh tell me, Grizzled-face ? 
‘Ah !’ the wise old lips reply, 
‘Youth ma: , and strength may die ; 
But of Love I can’t foretoken : 
Ask some older sage than I!’” 


In bidding Mr. Stedman cordially welcome 
to our shores, we hope that the English 
public may extend to him no less favour than 
his own countrymen have done. His poetry 
is fresh and buoyant, full of memories of 
great deeds and joyous experiences, and seems 
to contain the elements of a lasting popu- 
larity. Epmunp W. Gossez. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Narcissus: a Tale of Early Christian 
Times. By the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
(S. P. C. K.) 

Sister. 2vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mary E. Gellie. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 


Love and Law. By Carl Max. (Remington 
& Co.) 

Sir John. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


THE best comment on Darcissus is its title- 
page, which describes it as a “ Tale of Early 
Christian Times,” and its Preface, where we 
learn that “most of the arguments and dis- 
cussions are taken from ancient sources. The 
arguments used in chapter viii. are chiefly 
derived from the Octavius of Minutius Felix ; 
those in chapter xiii. from the treatise of 
Athenagoras on the Resurrection; chapter 
xvi. from Justin’s First Apology,” and so on. 
These patristic gems are arranged in a ating 
of flowery descriptions of Italian scenery an 
selections from the still-life of Bekker’s Gallus, 
but can scarcely be said to be connected by 
any sort of plot or story. The work, though 
earnestly and carefully done, if intended for 
instruction, seems useless, or even pernicious, 
while we can hardly suppose that it was 
seriously meant only to amuse. 


Sister is a by no means ill-meant effort, and 
shows a good deal of misdirected cieverness. 
The author has unfortunately tried to copy 
two bad models at the same time—the 
garrison-flirtation novel and monster-of-self- 
sacrifice old-maid story. Hence Sister Jane 
drives away her lover in order to devote 
herself to bringing out her three sisters, 12 
which she has very poor luck indeed—Sopby 
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sinking under a disappointment, Josephine 
marrying an old man, and Sarah (a mere 
chit in pinafores) kidnapping Jane’s elderly 
lover just when she had decided to receive 
him back. Much space is taken up by a 
tedious and quite irrelevant election, where 
we are not only treated to various states of 
the poll, but even to a full tabular analysis of 
the plumpers and split votes. 


Stephen the Schoolmaster should hardly 
have been styled a Story without a Plot, 
because it has a plot, and its plot is the worst 
thing about it. Not only does the squire’s 
daughter, on her first visit to town, enter by 
chance the very shop kept by her lover's 
mother, but this lover has an Indian uncle, 
carefully copied from Charles Surface’s “little 
Jew,’’ who cunningly develops one of those 
elumsy surprises peculiar to Indian uncles 
who arrive in England early in the third 
volume. In: other respects the book is very 
good reading. Seldom is so much plain sense 
and good feeling brought to bear upon a 
subject so treacherous as that of a clever 
young man’s struggles against social disabili- 
ties. The sketches of village school-life are 
evidently studied from facts, and are there- 
fore not without interest. 


Love and Law consists of two short stories 
in that delicate suppressed and even morbid 
tone which has grown up in our age of blue- 
greens, green-blues, and nuances generally. 
The second, though certainly it carries us into 
the grisly den of the Law—a solicitor’s office 
which a simple little sister visits secretly to 
buy a brief as a birthday surprise for her brief- 
less brother—contains far more real Love than 
the first tale, which is but one of those hope- 
lessly and purposely enigmatical flirtations 
where both youth and maid behave with alter- 
nate warmth and insolence—always at the 
wrong moments, thus keeping the reader in 
gaping wonder at just nothingat all. This dark 
device of suggestiveness—as. we suppose it is 
called—is effective enough until it is found 
out; bewildered by the mysterious patter of the 
characters, their ambiguous blushings, flush- 
ings, and frowns, and by the crabbed com- 
mentary of the author, the reader will too often 
blame his own gross vision which is powerless 
to fathom the aesthetic abyss, and, like those 
who have been hoaxed in a penny booth, will 
either hold his peace or recommend his friends 
on no account to miss the new raree-show. 
Nevertheless, Love and Law has many beauti- 
ful pages, and is a pretty specimen of an 
ephemeral order. 


Sir John is a good novel with a bad name. 
Besides, the only Sir John in the book is a less 
than secondary character, who is only faintly 
indicated as the usual heavy uncle of abnormal 
testamentary habits. Though not, of course, 
of the very highest order, this novel is of uni- 
form excellence throughout, the utmost limit 
of interest being reached with the smallest 
sacrifice of less popular qualities. In construc- 
tion it is more than satisfactory, especially in 
that even and facile flow of incident which 
enchains without unduly taxing the attention. 
The central idea—that of a good girl, at first 
dazzled by a clerical coxcomb, at length learn- 
ing to appreciate an older and worthier man—is 
an old-fashioned one well worked by Miss 
Austen, but here there is a distinct advance. 





The girl was at first quite right, and it is only 
when her influence has refined and softened the 
worldly politician that he becomes worthy of 
the reader’s or her esteem. This change is 
very finely and delicately indicated by a 
treatment which we believe to be original. 
Indeed, the hero and heroine are—as the 
should be—by far the best characters in the 
book, and next to them comes an almost 
inimitable Scotch old maid. Much of the 
scene is laid in a Scotch border-town among 
characters of rare homeliness and quaintness. 
The English scenes are more artificial, but 
never stagey or improbable, and the only 
villain is aself-seeking but by no means odious 
young lady. We may as well add that the 
usual little moralisings by the way are here— 
wonderful to relate !—excellent reading, always 
to the point, not very profound, perhaps, but 
wise in the best sense of women’s wisdom, and 
warm with the gracious friendliness which 
persuades without offence. Wecan only say 
that we skipped none of them ourselves, and 
perhaps after that we need add nothing to 
our cordial recommendation of this excellent 
novel, E. PurcEtt. 








RECENT ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 


Essays in Finance. By Robert Giffen. (George 
Bell and Sons.) Several of Mr. Giffen’s essays 
are highly valuable and instructive, and the 
volume merits longer notice than we can give 
to it. When the author speaks of having 
‘*endeavoured in most of the essays to go back 
to first principles,” we are not quite sure of his 
meaning, but for our own part we regard the 
essays rather as contributions to the discovery 
of new, than as “applications ”"—to employ a 
much-abused phrase—of old, economic prin- 
ciples. The first essay, on the Cost of the Franco- 
German War, throws much light on the nature 
and extent of the indirect cost of modern war- 
fare over and above the direct expense of 
armaments and military operations. The sub- 
ject is a complex and intricate one, and we 
shall not attempt to condense the results of 
Mr. Giffen’s investigation. But we may exem- 
plify its nature by a question which he does not 
directly raise. A German or Frenchman who 
was earning £10 a-day, or £3,000 a-year, is 
forced to fight in the ranks of the army at a 
cost to the country of, say, £30 a-year. Does 
this soldier cost only £30 a-year, or £3,030? 
If his place can be adequately filled at home 
without desertion of other productive work, the 
soldier himself is put on short commons, but 
the nation loses, at most, only the £30 a-year 
which he costs. It is, however, impossible that 
the place of a great number of skilled men of 
business can be adequately filled, and produc- 
tion must fall off to a great extent. But 
suppose the men taken for the war had pre- 
viously spent the whole of their earnings on 
good living and personal luxuries, they would 
undergo privation during the war, but the 
nation might lose nothing on the whole by their 
absence beyond their cost inthe army. Even 
the most selfish and luxurious men, however, 
cannot avoid sharing their income directly or 
indirectly with others, so that in all cases a levy 
of men earning large incomes, as distinguished 
from such as fundholders and recipients of rent, 
must involve a heavy indirect cost to the rest of 
the nation. And we incline to think that both 
France and Germany lost more by the with- 
drawal and destruction of skilled labour than 
Mr. Giffen’s estimate allows for. With the 
essay on the Liquidations of 1873-76 should be 
read the one on Foreign Oompetition. The 
comparison instituted between the importance 
of the home and that of the foreign trade of 


y | last two years. 





the United Kingdom is especially useful and 
encouraging. We cannot discuss the theory of 
decennial cycles in trade to which Mr. Giffen 
adheres, or we might adduce conclusive argu- 
ments against it out of his present volume. The 
essay on the Excess of Imports, we may add, 
leaves unexplained the abnormal excess in the 
In the essay on Recent 
Accumulations of Capital, land is capitalised 
at thirty years’ purchase and farmers’ profit 
at ten. his estimate looks rather exces- 
sive at present, especially in reference to 
rent, but the subject is one on which it is 
vain to conjecture how matters will stand ten 
or twenty years hence. The least satisfactory 
disquisition in the volume is, in our judgment, 
that on the Depreciation of Gold since 1848. 
Important articles entering largely into general 
expenditure, and going far to determine the 
purchasing power of pecuniary incomes, such 
as milk, butter, service, house and lodging 
rent, horses, and many articles of which the 
retail price has risen greatly, though the rise 
in the wholesale price may be slight, are 
left out of account. No notice is taken of the 
rise of prices in the more distant pe of the 
United Kingdom, into which steam has brought 
something like London prices of food and 
labour. The present writer believes that he has 
elsewhere demonstrated the error of the pro- 
position, which Mr. Giffen adopts from Mr. 
Cairnes, that England is the country in which 
the chief effects of the new gold mines in pro- 
ducing depreciation were to be looked for. 
Whoever has travelled on the Continent before 
and since 1854 must know something of the 
revolution which has taken place there in the 
scale of prices and the cost of living. It was 
not the new gold alone, however, which raised 
prices in the period under consideration, but 
also the increased rapidity of the circulation of 
money and the concurrent development of 
credit. In the last essay in the volume, Mr. 
Giffen appears to us, in treating the recent fall 
of prices, to ascribe too little weight to the 
present diminished activity of money and 
credit and too much to the slight diminution 
in the quantity of gold in the world. Here 
again he omits all notice of several important 
items of expenditure, a consideration of which 
by no means leads to the conclusion that ‘‘ we 
seem to have been getting back in one year of 
depression to the average prices of the period 
just before the Australian and Californian gold 
discoveries began to tell on the markets of the 
world.” These points of difference with the 
author are far from leading us to regard his 
essays otherwise than as a solid and important 
contribution to economic literature. 


Foreign Work and English Wages. Oonsidered 
with Reference to the Depression of Trade. By 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. (Longmans.) This 
volume, though mainly a compilation from other 
publications, is useful as a collection of economic 
and statistical facts, which do not always 
support its author’s doctrines. Some of them, 
for instance, are irreconcilable with a principle 
which Mr. Brassey represents his father as 
having ‘‘ discovered” —namely, ‘‘ that the cost 
of work, as distinguished from the daily wage 
of the labourer, is approximately the same in all 
countries.” Much of the international trade at 
present carried on in the world could have no 
existence were this proposition true, since foreign 
commerce is based mainly on the different cost of 
production of commodities in different countries, 
a difference sometimes arising from different 
aptitudes of soil and climate, but often from 
difference in the cost of labour, taking its 
efficiency into account. Whatever lengths 
economists may have gone in contending for an 
equality in the returns to equal capitals in the 
same country, none of any note have pushed the 
doctrine so far as to maintain that it holds good 
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over the whole world. We find Mr. Brassey 
himself, indeed, affirming {p. 150) that com- 
modities in the production of which labour is a 
principal factor must be cheaper in England 
than in the United States. And comparing 
the cost of carpenters’ work in England and 
Holland, he says that the labour of four 
Englishmen would be equal to that of five 
Dutchmen, but at the London rate of wages 
English work would be about forty-six per 
cent. dearer than Dutch. Again (p. 177) he 
cites evidence respecting factory work from 
which it appears that a relatively low rate 
of wages in France and Germany does not 
counterbalance, as regards cost, the steadi- 
ness and quickness of work in England. 
On the other hand, there are kinds of work in 
which taste is of more importance than vigour 
or promptitude, and in which French labour is 
considerably cheaper than English; in some 
cases, indeed, no payment would get such work 
in England as is done in France. Mr. Brassey 
the elder appears to have generalised hastily 
from his experience as a railway contractor. 
And that he was liable to error in his calcula- 
tions, even in his own special department, 
appears from a statement in the present volume 
(p. 301). The element of truth in Mr. Brassey’s 
roposition seems to be simply that the cost of 
abour does not depend on the rate of wages per 
diem, which was pointed out long ago by both 
Mr. Senior and Mr. Mill; and again, that a high 
rate of wages tends to efficiency, a low rate to 
inefficiency; so that, contrary to Ricardian 
theory, efficient labour often is the effect, not 
the cause, of high wages. Mr. Brassey’s volume 
transgresses all recognised limits with respect 
to the quantity of quotation compared with the 
author’s own work. In citing Mr. Green’s 
History of the English People, we venture, too, 
to suggest that an author should take his quo- 
tations from the library edition of that brilliant 
work, which is free from various inaccuracies 
on account of which the small popular edition 
was acrimoniously criticised. From a passage 
in Mr. Brassey’s volume (p. 310) relative to the 
rate of wages in England a hundred years after 
the Black Death, a reader might perhaps 
imagine that Mr. Green represents Piers Plow- 
man as written by Langland a century after the 
Black Death, and nearly as long after the reign 
of Edward III. The visitations of the Black 
Death took place in 1348-49, 1362, 1369, and 
1375-76; Edward III. died in 1377, and 
in 1377 the “B” text of Piers Plowman 
was written. No such passage as Mr. 
Brassey quotes is to be found in the library 
edition (vol. i., p. 472) of Mr. Green’s History. 
Mr. Brassey speaks in his Preface of having 
“‘under consideration the expediency of re- 
tiring from Parliament with the view of de- 
voting undivided attention to the elucidation 
of industrial problems.” As a member of 
Parliament Mr. Brassey can do work which few 
economists can do; in the field of economic 
literature and philosophy not a few economists 
can do:much better work than Mr. Brassey. 
One has only to compare his volume with Mr. 
Giffen’s to see that it seems undesirable that he 
should desert what some regard as a higher 
sphere, and in which he can do good service, 
for one in which he can easily be surpassed. 


Protection and Bad Times. By George Baden- 
Powell. (Triibner and Co.) The author of this 
volume inclines to the opinion that “political 
economy has not advanced far since the days 
of Aristotle,” as though Adam Smith, Malthus, 
and J. 8. Mill had ate little or nothing for 
its advancement. Mr. Bonamy Price seems to 
be the only economist who has achieved any- 
thing in that direction in Mr. Baden-Powell’s 
estimation, 

‘*The political economist,” he says, ‘‘is called in 
to advise the statesman or the merchant. Not in- 
frequently his advice is couched in phraseology and 





theory which can but appear pedantic and incom- 

rehensibly scientific to the uninitiated. Prof. 
Senay Price is the one political economist who 
bravely advocates a more modern procedure. Most 
rightly he insists upon what the world will with 
far more confidence come to trust in as common- 
sense treatment.” 


It is puzzling after this to find Mr. Baden- 
Powell describing his own method as follows:— 


«Psychology, biology, sociology, natural philosophy, 
each and all must be laid under contribution if 
we are to come by a practical explanation of the 
actual. It will be on these lines that the considera- 
tion of protection will be proceeded with. : 
We seek thatarchitectonic survey, that complete 
vénots vonoews, Which is the end and purpose of all 
right discussion.” 


This surely is not after the method or style of 
Mr. Bonamy Price. Nevertheless, Mr. Baden- 
Powell’s work, though neither so plain nor so 
free from pedantry as might be desired, is not 
without value in reference to its special object 
—‘‘ the political economy of English colonisa- 
tion.” Of essays, articles, speeches, and 
lectures on protection and commercial depres- 
sion the world is weary. The patience of the 
public, if not the subjects, should be regarded 
as exhausted. Accordingly, the title of Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s volume is not well chosen to 
indicate the topics on which he really has 
something fresh to say. He speak of Australia 
from personal knowledge, and his discussion 
of the economic results of different modes of dis- 
tributing land in a new country is instructive. 


Wealthy and Wise. A Lecture introductory 
to the Study of Political Economy. By Joseph 
Hiam Levy. (P.S. King.) ‘‘ Political Economy,” 
says Mr. Levy, ‘‘ has no doubt a future of end- 
less development before it, but I hesitate not to 
say its progress will be upon the lines laid 
down by Mill and Oairnes.” This unhesitating 
prediction does not determine so clearly as 
Mr. Levy supposes ithe future of political 
economy. Mr. Mill laid down different 
lines at different periods. In his youth he 
followed the narrow, @ priori road of Ricardo ; 
in maturer years he sought to widen the 
province and to improve the method of economic 
investigation. The definition he has given of 
political economy in the first page of his 
Principles raises numerous problems insolublé 
by the old method of deduction from assumption 
and hypothesis. But the lines on which 
political economy is to continue to move, accord- 
ing to Mr. Levy, are those really, not of Miil, 
but of Ricardo, who, he says, using a phrase of 
Mr. Mill’s, ‘‘ put a backbone into the science.” 
Mr. Mill did indeed say that political economy 
must have a backbone; but you cannot make a 
backbone of a ramrod, though you may make a 
figure of straw seem to stand upright by means 
of one. Mr. Levy authoritatively pronounces 
that ‘‘ Ricardo’s work is indestructible. The 
friction of hostile criticisms such as those of 
Say and Blanqui, and their repetition by Mr. 
Cliffe Leslie, has but burnished it and brought 
it out in splendour.” We must venture to 
decline to regard the work of an economist 
as indestructible simply because Mr. Levy 
would have it so. In a time of anarchy men 
who cannot become kings sometimes try to be 
king-makers, and to crown their own favourite ; 
and in times of doubt and discord in philosophy, 
as in religion, there is generally someone ready 
with his molten calf, crying, ‘‘These be thy 
gods, O Israel.” The question is not whether 
criticisms lately directed against Ricardo’s 
doctrines and method are new, but whether they 
are true. But it is a well-known sign that 
an old system is losing ground when the 
novelty of an adverse one is disputed, though 
those who dispute it sometimes show that 
they are imperfectly acquainted with both 
systems. No “hostile” criticism of Ricardo is 








to be found in the works of Say, but only a 
warning against excessive confidence in abstrac- 
tions and hasty generalisation. The present 
writer, who, according to Mr. Levy, repeats 
Say and Blanqui, has been called in another 
quarter a disciple of Auguste Comte (surely not 
to be classed with either Blanqui or Say), and, 
in a third, a follower of German economists 
who are not so much as acquainted with Comte’s 
works, and have nothing in common with him 
save a respect for history as the source from 
which the laws of every branch of social 
er must be drawn. Whatever Mr. 

evy’s attainments may be in other depart- 
ments of knowledge and philosophy, they do 
not seem such as to entitle him to predict the 
future of political economy. 


Silver and Gold. By Henry H. Gibbs. 
(Effingham Wilson.) It is a courageous and 
honourable proceeding on the part of the late 
Governor of the Bank of England to avow his 
adhesion to the proposal for a universal bi- 
metallic currency. A complete defence of the 
policy of maintaining a single gold standard 
in England may, we believe, be made; but the 
opposition to a double standard has proceeded 
quite as much from superstition and prejudice 
as from reason, and its weapons have often 
been rude contumely and invective of the same 
sort that has made so many bitter enemies to 
free-trade and to England in the world. Among 
the advocates of a double currency on the 
Continent have been many eminent economists. 
Yet an Englishman might almost as well avow 
himself a protectionist as a bimetallist. While 
respecting, for our own part, the ability and the 
honesty which Mr. Gibbs displays in his argu- 
ment, we are unable to concur either in some 
of his premisses or in his conclusion. 


‘*Consent,” he says, ‘will invest anything what- 
ever with the dignity of money. National consent 
makes an inconvertible currency serve as money 
within the borders of a nation, and international 
consent could make it serve outside those borders. 
. « «+ Money is not a commodity, but a measure 
of commodities. That money itself is not a com- 
modity is clearly seen if you consider a forced and 
valueless currency. The money of such a currency 
may be made of paper, of leather, of any value- 
less substance.” 


National consent can certainly give to any- 
thing the ‘‘dignity” of money, but cannot 
determine its value as such, which is the real 
point in the controversy. An Actof Parliament 
may make gold, silver, and copper all three legal 
tender to any amount, but the value of the 
sovereign, shilling, and penny would not be 
determined by that. Money is more than a 
commodity, because no other commodity 
possesses universal exchangeability; but it is 
none the less itself acommodity. A convertible 
bank-note is only the representative of a com- 
modity, it is true; but an inconvertible note, 
issued by authority of the State as legal tender, 
is itself a commodity, with the qualities of utility, 
exchangeability, and limitation of supply, which 
give all commodities their value. ere the 
mints of the world open to both silver and gold, 
as Mr. Gibbs proposes, and an arbitrary relative 
value put on them as coin—say 1 oz. gold = 15} 
silver—it is certain that, whenever it became 
as easy to get twenty ounces of silver from the 
mines or the hoards of the world as one ounce 
of gold, only silver would be brought to the 
mints or used in large payments, and the result 
would be, not ‘‘silyer and gold,” but silver 
alone. T. E. OC. LEsuiE, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., well known for his able lectures on 
Muhammad and Muhammadanism and Carthage 
and the Carthaginians, is about to write the Life 
of Lord Lawrence. His acquaintance in late 
years with the deceased nobleman, and the 
regard which he entertained for the great 
powers and honesty of purpose of the India- 
reared Viceroy, will afford sufficient guarantee 
for sympathetic treatment of his subject, while 
the biographer’s literary merits and diligence of 
research have been already placed beyond 
question. 


Mr. ArtHur ARNOLD has a work in the 
press dealing with proposed reforms in the laws 
relating to land in Great Britain and Jreland. 
The work will be entitled Free Land. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the ‘Notes and 
Queries” columns of the Manchester City News 
states that there exists in that city a more 
interesting and unique collection of relics of 
the poet Burns than is gathered together any- 
where else. There lies in a garret of the house 
of a gentleman residing in Chester Road nearly 
the whole of the original furniture of the ‘‘ auld 
clay biggin” where the bard was born on 
January 25, 1759. The owner, in addition to 
the abundant evidence of the genuineness of 
the relics, possesses four volumes of autographs 
of visitors to the cottage collected during a 
long series of years, including those of many 
distinguished persons in all ranks. There aiso 
exists in the possession of another family in 
Manchester a rude original portrait of the poet 

ainted on canvas in oil by an unknown artist. 

he background is a view of Ellisland. The 
picture has been bedaubed with varnish, but 
could doubtless be well restored. It has never 
been engraved. It has been in the hands of the 
present owners and their ancestors at all events 
from the beginning of this century. 


THE publication of the works of Mr. Edward 
Newman, the author of numerous books on 
Ferns and allied subjects, as well as other 
scientific brochures, has just been transferred 
from Mr. Van Voorst to Messrs. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Allen, who will rapidly bring 
out new editions (without alterations) of all the 
various books. 


Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND 
ALLEN also publish next week the first volume 
of their promised series of Industrial Geography 
Primers, containing England and Wales, edited 
by J. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. 


THE Ladies’ Treasury for January will contain 
the opening chapters of a new serial tale by 
M. J. Bertal, entitled ‘‘ In his Power.” 


To our notice last week of Mr. Ward’s forth- 
coming English Poets we should have added that 
Daniel, Drayton, and Warner have been assigned 
to Mr. Saintsbury; and George Herbert, 
Crashaw, Vaughan, and Sandys to Mr. G. A. 
Simcox. In vol. iv., Coleridge is undertaken by 


Mr. Pater, and Wordsworth by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 


THE Theatre magazine has been sold by its 
original proprietors to Mr. Clement Scott, by 
whom it will henceforth be edited. Mr. 
Frederick Hawkins, the present editor, will 
not, however, entirely sever his connexion 
with it, 

_ THE effect of Mr. Bond’s boon of the electric 
light to readers in the British Museum is seen 
in the crowded state of the reading-room this 
winter, especially on Saturday afternoons. Last 
Saturday, although two fresh long tables and 
twenty fresh chairs had been supplied, some fifty 
readers were seatless, and had to work at the 
catalogue desks or read where they could. To 
those students who, like the writer—a reader 
of thirty years’ standing—can only get to the 





Museum late, Mr. Bond’s gift of opportunity 
for three hours’ more daily work is one that 
calls for great thankfulness; and although the 
need for giving in tickets before half-past three 
—the bookcases inside not being lighted —seems 
at first to diminish the value of the gift, yet it 
does not practically, as the attendants will 
always take a ticket late on Monday, say, for a 
book wanted on Tuesday afternoon. 


Pror. Hermann Svucurer, of Halle, is 
editing a series of Early-Norman Literature and 
Language of considerable interest. His second 
number consists of twenty-seven versions of the 
story of the little Jew boy who was flung into a 
furnace for eating the Christian sacramental 
wafer, and then found unhurt in the midst of 
the flames, from being ig, in the Virgin 
Mary’s robe. The Norman-French texts have 
elaborate collations, and all the texts a valuable 
introduction. 


Miss ELEANOR Marx promises the New 
Shakspere Society a paper on ‘‘ How Shakspere 
became Popular in Germany,” to show how 
much more influence the early actors, especially 
Schroder, had on the people than is generally 
allowed in England. It is Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry, more than Prof. Dowden and the 
critics, that popularise Shakspere now. The 
Rey. Mr. Kirkman will also give the society a 
paper on the Suicides in Shakspere. 


THE Dizionario Biografico degli Scrittori Con- 
temporanei, which Prof. A. de Gubernatis is 
editing, and the first volume of which (A-~-HOU) 
has just appeared (Florence: Successori Le Mon- 
nier), cannot fail to be of great value to publicists 
and to all interested in contemporary literature. 
The biographies of Italian scholars and writers 
will be more especially welcome, as these have 
been hitherto but very imperfectly represented 
in previous Dictionaries of the kind. The book 
not only gives full details of the lives and works of 
contemporary authors, with intelligent criticisms, 
but also enables the reader in many cases, by 
means of recognisable woodcuts, to make their 
personal acquaintance. It will undoubtedly 
take its place among our most useful and often- 
consulted books of reference. 


THE Journal of Education announces, among 
the papers to be read at the annual Conference 
of Headmasters to be held at Eton College on 
December 19 and 20, ‘‘ The Teaching of Modern 
Languages,” by Mr. Eve, and ‘ Entrance 
a ae at Oxford and Cambridge,” by 

. Bell. 


THE last meeting of the Kisfaludy Society 
(Wednesday, November 26) was signalised by 
the reading, amid the enthusiastic applause of 
the crowded audience, of an episode out of the 
new poem ofthe veteran Arany. It is entitled 
Toldi Szerelme (‘‘ Toldi’s Love”), and forms, in 
some sort, a connecting link between Toldi, 
written and published in 1847, and Toldi Esteje 
(‘‘The Evening of Toldi”), describing the old 
age of the hero. This was seen in the MS. by 
the poet Petéfi in 1849, but not published till 
several years after. The third or middle portion 
of the trilogy was commenced at the sugges- 
tion of Petofi, but, owing to various causes 
explained in the Preface, not completed till a 

ear ago, and only now given to the public. 

e hope soon to notice the poem more at 
length. 

M. MicHEL OHEVALIER, the distinguished 
political economist, died at his country-house 
near Lodéve on the 28th ult., at the age of 
seventy-four. In addition to numerous works 
on his special subject, he was the author of 
Lettres sur 1 Amérique du Nord (1836), Histoire 
et Description des Voies de Communication aux 
Etats-Unis (1840), L’Isthme de Panama (1844), 
an Introduction aux Rapports du Jury inter- 
national in connexion with the Univergal 
Exhibition of 1867, &¢, 





THE death is announced of Miss Stanley, 
daughter of Bishop Stanley, of Norwich, author 
of a tract on Flower Missions and of a short 
tale entitled True to Life; of Herr Escher, 
Director of the Swiss Federal Mint, and author 
of an unfinished work on Swiss Numismatics ; 
and of the Right Hon. J. A. Roebuck, M.P., 
author of Pamphlets for the People, A Plan for 
the Government of our English Colonies, A 
History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, &c. 


WE have received from the Bazaar and 
Country office (170 Strand) a series of cheap, 
unpretending, and useful treatises on subjects 
ranging from Ducks and Geese to British 
Numismatics. ‘‘ Greenhouse Management for 
Amuteurs” is dealt with by W. J. May; 
‘* Hardy Fruit,” by D. F. Fish; ‘‘ Ducks and 
Geese,” by various breeders; ‘‘ British Dogs,” 
by Hugh Dalziel (Corsincon); ‘‘ Minor Fire- 
works,” by W. H. Browne; ‘‘ Practical Dress- 
making,” by R. Munroe; and in The Practical 
Fisherman we have a series of articles on the 
natural history, legendary lore, and capture of 
British fresh-water fish. The volume on Eng- 
lish. Scotch, and Irish Coins will take its place 
worthily beside the excellent little manual of 
English Pottery and Porcelain with which we 
have long been familiar. All these volumes 
are copiously illustrated, and the type, though 
small, is fairly clear. 


THe “Ladin” weekly paper which is pub- 
lished at Pontresina, L’ Engiadinais, has con- 
tained during the last few months a series of 
articles upon the Ladin popular songs. Presi- 
dent F. Biveroni is now contributing to the 
same journal an historical treatise in the 
Upper Engadine idiom—‘‘ Notizas istoricas sur 
Yr Gageaientine drettiiriela dell’ Engiadin’ ota e 
sias Relazians cun il pajais Grischun e la 
Svizzera’”’ (“ Historical Notices upon the Juridical 
Organisation of the Upper Engadine and upon 
the Relations of the Latter with th» Countries of 
Graubiinden and Switzerland”). Herr Biveroni 
has already enriched the comparatively small 
store of modern ‘‘ Romanisch” literature with 
a a9 of original historical and literary 
studies. 


KossvuTH, now in his seventy-seventh year, 
intends to publish his Memoirs, and has issued 
an invitation for subscriptions. 


THE Italian ex-Minister, Signor Bonghi, has 
been employing his enforced leisure by trans- 
lating the entire works of Plato into Italian. 


M. GaoHARD has just published the fifth 
volume of his Correspondance de — IT, sur 
les Affaires des Pays-Bas (Brussels: Muquardt), 
which covers the period from the arrival of Don 
John of Austria in the Netherlands to his 
journey to Nemours and rupture with the 
States—that is, from November 3, 1576, to 
July 14, 1577. The volume contains 224 letters, 
besides three appendices, the first giving the 
correspondence of Don John with the Council 
of State; the second, the negotiations with the 
States-General before the arrival of Don John; 
and the third, a variety of miscellaneous pieces 
concerning Don John’s government, among 
which is his diplomatic correspondence with 
Elizabeth of England, of a formal and compli- 
mentary character. 


Messrs. Sampson Low AnD Oo. send us the 
last, and by no means the least desirable, of the 
long series of birthday-books in their Keble 
Autograph Birthday Book, with floral illustra- 
tions by E. L. M. There are doubtless very 
many for whom this selection from the works 
of the author of The Christian Year will possess 
a greater charm than any of its predecessors, 
and, regarded simply as a book, it is superior to 
most of them in attractiveness. Messrs. Rout- 
ledge, likewise, have had a happy inspiration 
in their Wedding-day Book, by 0. A 


Le M. 
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Burdett, which is sure of an enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the ladies at all events. 


Messrs. R. BENTLEY AND Son have in the 
reas a description of a lady’s visit to the less- 
own portions of the Great Dominion, giving 
sketches of social life, sporting and agricultural 
prospects, and travelling facilities in those com- 
paratively unknown regions. It will be issued 
immediately under the title of A Trip to Mani- 
toba, and is dedicated to Lady Dufferin. 


WE have received A Personal Narrative of 
Events from 1799 to 1815, by the late Vice- 
Admiral W. Stanhope Lovell, R.N., second 
edition ea Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever, 
by E. H. Bickerstith, twelfth edition (Riving- 
tons) ; Hydro-Incubation in Theory and Practice, 
by T. Christy, fourth edition (Christy); Am- 
bition’s Dream, new and revised edition (Griffith 
and Farran); Llements of the Differential Calculus, 
by W. E. Byerly (Boston, U.S.: Ginn and 
Heath); The Elementary Geometry of Conics, 
by C. Taylor, third edition (Bell); Agricultural 
Distress and the Royal Commission (Stanford) ; 
and Within the Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant, new 
edition (Smith, Elder and Co.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


‘THE December number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography contains Lord Northbrook’s 
address at the opening of the session of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the chief interest 
in which centres in the extracts from letters and 
reports received from Mr. Thomson, Mr. Keith 
Johnston’s successor in the command of the 
East African expedition. Prof. P. J. Veth’s 
account of the Dutch expedition to Central 
Sumatra is too full of personal details to be 
generally interesting ; indeed, it leaves on the 
reader’s mind the impression that it has been 
compiled mainly for the honour and glory of 
the vreth family. Mr. H. O. Forbes furnishes 
some notes on the Cocos or Keeling Islands—a 
solitary coral group in the Indian Ocean—which 
are interesting as exhibiting the changes 
in the atoll since Mr. Darwin’s visit more 
than forty years ago. A map is given 
on which these changes are laid down. 
After this paper we have some remarks on the 
boundary line of Chili and Bolivia, which, as 
they are illustrated by a map on a tolerably large 
scale, are opportunely published at the present 
juncture. he geographical notes are fairly 
numerous and mostly good. In one we have 
an incidental announcement that Mr. James 
Stewart, C.E., of Livingstonia, has been the first 
to cross the unexplored country between Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, and in another some 
details of the late Mr. F. Oates’ researches in 
Matabele-land. The account of the Henry 
Mountains in South Utah is also worthy of 
notice. After the Notes we have the first instal- 
ment of Prof. Nordenskidld’s account of the 
Vega in her winter quarters, and under the head 
of Correspondence a letter on a remarkable 
avalanche of peat in the Falkland Islands. 


Mr. G. SUTHERLAND DopMay, of Liverpool, 
has issued an elaborate prospectus of a tour 
round the world in 500 days, in the course of 
which numerous places of interest are to be 
visited. The route will take the party to the 
east and west coasts of North and South 
America, then to some of the groups of the 
Pacific, and to New Zealand and Australia. 
After that they will visit Japan, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manilla, Saigon, the Straits Settle. 
ments, India, Egypt, Oonstantinople, and 
different places in the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Dodman has just published a volume entitled 
A Voyage Round the World, giving an account 
of the principal parts to be visited, with a brief 
description of the scenery, and accompanied by 
illustrations, ry my and a chart of the proposed 
route, It is to be hoped that the project may 





be more successful than those of the Société des 
Voyages d’Etude autour du Monde. 


TuE London Missionary Society have received 
letters from their second expedition to Lake 
Tanganyika, announcing their arrival at 
Urambo, the capital of Mirambo’s kingdom, on 
August 30. They appear to have met with 
no especial difficulties on the road between 
Mpwapwa and that place, and the new route 
which they followed for a considerable portion 
of the distance evidently has advantages over 
that taken by former travellers. 


THe Russian authorities are contemplating 
the publication of a geological map of the 
Caucasus and Transcaucasia, on the scale of 
1: 2,100,000, which is to give details as to the 
localities where naphtha, minerals, &c., are 
found. A large staff of geologists is employed 
in examining the country for this purpose. 


M. FERDINAND DE LEssEpPs is to embark at 
St. Nazaire to day for Panama in order that he 
may examine for himself the route proposed for 
,the inter-oceanic ship-canal across the American 
isthmus. 


Tue Australian papers just received report 
the arrival at Port Darwin of Mr. Alex. Forrest’s 
expedition, which has for some time been 
engaged in examining the unexplored regions 
of North-Western Australia. 


An account of M. J. Dupuis’ journey up the 
Red River (the Song-koi) of Tonquin in 1872-73, 
which has of late caused considerable discussion 
in some French periodicals, has been published 
(Paris: Challamel) as part of the Transactions 
of the Société Indo-Chinoise. 


THE Lyons Geographical Society propose to 
hold a geographical congress in 1881 for the 
discussion of subjects relating to Africa. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


An exceptionally strong number of the 
Fortnightly Review opens with a passionate 
denunciation of ‘‘ Martial Law in Cabul ” by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. This is followed up 
by at least five other political articles, all 
signed by names of authority. At the end 
modestly comes a paper by Mr. Rhys Davids on 
‘* Buddha’s First Sermon” which deserves to 
be closely studied. 
writer’s admirable contribution to the series 
of ‘‘Non-Christian Religious Systems” will 
already be familiar with the main features of 
this Buddhist ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount.” The 
novelty to which we wish to draw attention is 
the manner in which Mr. Rhys Davids, now 
writing with a free pen, seeks to illustrate 
certain _—— of modern philosophy by the 
light of doctrines promulgated by the great 
Indian sage twenty-two centuries ago. ith- 
out any tincture of Pali learning, and with but 
a superficial knowledge of the general system 
of Buddhism, it is possible to appreciate the 
significance of the views here suggested rather 
than discussed. It is a common statement that 
Buddhism is a religion without any god. But, 
according to Mr. Rhys Davids, this is only a 
portion of thetruth. Buddhism is also destitute 
of any belief in a soul or in a future life. Its 
fundamental principles are to limit the duty of 
man to this world, and to exclude speculation 
upon things supernatural. From this point of 
view, itis easy to see how Buddhism may be 
used to throw light upon that phase of contem- 
porary thought which passes under the hard 
name of agnosticism. Again, under another 
aspect Buddhism may be presented as a protest 
of the individual against the cruel conditions 
of this life, thus affording some similarity 
(though we venture to think not so close 
as Mr. Rhys Davids suggests) to the modern 
doctrine of pessimism. Just in so far as 
Buddhism is a life to be liyed rather than a 


Readers of the same. 





philosophy to be learned, would it necessarily 
give an affirmative answer to the question— 
‘Ts life worth having?” If we understand it 
aright, Buddhism first adopts the pessimistic 
paradox, and then furnishes the solution: 
‘* Wherever there are the conditions of individu- 
ality, there are the conditions of sorrow,” 
but ‘‘the noble eightfold path leads to the 
destruction of sorrow.” Apart from this 
criticism, we acknowledge warmly the import- 
ance and originality of this attempt to show 
how analogous the teaching of Buddha is tu 
many of the undeveloped oe felt by the 
wisest and most earnest thinkers of to-day. 
Before parting from Mr. Rhys Davids we 
cannot refrain from commenting upon a few 
changes of translation which this article gives 
as compared with his popular exposition of 
Buddhism already referred to. ‘“ Right memory” 
now becomes “‘intellectual activity,” and 
‘‘right meditation and tranquillity ” “earnest 
thought”; while a word formerly rendered 
‘‘love of life on earth” is now paraphrased as 
‘¢ desire for a future life with a material body.” 
The first two changes may be merely modifica- 
tions of meaning, but the last has an important 
bearing upon one of Mr. Rhys Davids’ own 
positions. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. James Payn 
discourses with characteristic liveliness upon 
‘The Literary Calling and its Future.” From 
his point of view literature consists only of 
belles lettres, its highest virtue is esprit, and the 
author of the future will be a contributor of 
feuilletons to a daily newspaper. Political 
writing and historical research alike have no 
place in his scheme. And in truth we are not 
sure that Mr. Payn is wrong, if judged by the 
criterion of pecuniary profit. The change is 
already taking place before our eyes. Maga- 
zines are superseding books, while daily and 
weekly journals are running a close race with 
magazines. How few of us collect libraries, 
like our fathers, and still more our grand- 
fathers, used todo! Mr. Payn complains that 
men educated at public schools and universities 
are not versatile enough to adapt themselves 
to supplying the popular demand. And here 
again we fancy that he is right. Granting 
equal abilities, a man ambitious of living by 
his pen will gain more by serving an appren- 
ticeship in the lowest walks of journalism than 
by taking a first class. We are willing to 
admit with Mr. Payn that the “literary 
calling” is paid as highly as most of the 
recognised professions. Whether literature 
divorced from learning will retain its tradi- 
tional rank is a question he is not concerned 
to answer. 


Tue double number of the Library Journal 
for September—October continues the Report of 
the proceedings at the Boston Conference, and 
offers an important contribution to the questions 
of Fiction in Libraries and the Reading of 
Children. There are no less than seven papers 
on these closely connected subjects. Mr. Foster 
and Mr. Metcalf urge the importance of co- 
operation between the school and the library. 
Mrs. Wells writes on the Responsibility of 
Parents in the selection of their children’s 
reading. Mr. ©. F. Adams points out that 
attractive and suitably annotated educational 
catalogues ~— do much to supplant the taste 
for fiction. iss Brooks writes on Sunday- 
school Libraries, and Miss Bean on the Evil of 
Unlimited Freedom in the Use of Juvenile 
Fiction. Mr. S. S. Green, the well-known 
librarian of Worcester age treats of Sensa- 
tional Fiction in Public Libraries. Beside 
these papers, there are addresses on the same 
subject by the Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Prof. W. T. Atkinson, and 
Judge Mellen Chamberlain. Dr. Hagen con- 
tribytes an interesting bibliography of the 
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Literature concerning Injuries to Books by 
Insects. Prof. Riley, of the U.S. Entomological 
Commision, also writes on the ravages of an 
insect that Dr. Hagen had overlooked. This is 
an importation from Europe, but is called in 
America the “ Croton bug” (Blatta Germanica), 
and Prof. Riley writes of it that it ‘‘is so much 
worse than any of the others that all combined 
are not as misc en pl f a = 

t an easy way of getting rid of the pest. 
gn Notes aol otices complete the 
number. 


In the current number of the Archivio Storico 
Italiano Signor Leonij publishes some docu- 
ments on the relations between Pope John 
XXIII. and the city of Todi; they illustrate 
the independent spirit of the civic communities 
towards the Papacy. Signor Greppi publishes 
two private letters from Naples in 1785-87, illus- 
trating affairs in the reign of Ferdinand IV. ; 
one of them was written by the Abbate Casti, 
author of Gli Animali Parlanti. Signor Friz- 
zoni has an article which deserves the attention 
of art critics in England on ‘‘ Italian Art in the 
National Gallery of London ;”’ he criticises the 
various Italian pictures in the National Gallery, 
and remarks on the catalogue and what he 
conceives to be its errors. Thus he attributes 
the Madonna and the Tobit and the Angel, which 
are assigned to Antonio Pollaiuolo, to his 
brother Piero. The Fuller-Maitland Adoration 
of the Magi he assigns to a fellow-scholar with 
Filippino Lippi in the school of Sandro Botti- 
celli, and identifies him with the painter of the 
Death of Lucretia in the Pitti Palace. The 
Archivio also contains the beginning of an 
article by Signor Cosci on the new light thrown 
by documents recently published on controverted 
points in the history of Savonarola. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES FROM ITALY. 


DvurinG the summer months and throughout 
the greater part of the autumn, the work of 
excavation has been suspended in the province 
of Rome as well as in the other districts in 
which the malaria reigns, so that material for 
our archaeological notes has been lacking. 
Nevertheless, not a few researches have been 
carried on at the expense of the State during 
this period, especially in the north, where the 
excavations have been continued in the district 
of the ancient colony, Julia Concordia, in that 
of Velleia, and in that of Adria. But this last 
district apart it cannot be said, so far as the 
others are concerned, that the works have yet 
been brought to a conclusion, and so I have 
thought it best to reserve any notice of these 
researches until we are in possession of a fuller 
knowledge of the results obtained. On this 
subject Signor Fiorelli is certain to have some- 
thing to say at one of the approaching meetings 
of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei. An account 


by Prof. Bocchi of the excavations at Adria | has 


appeared in the September number of the 
Notizie degli Scavi (pp. 212-224, tay. iv.), in 
which mention is made of some further dis- 
coveries of wooden constructions found close to 
those which were brought to light at the end of 
last year, and of some more fragments of vases 
dug out of the foundations. 

A series of prehistoric explorations have also 
been made at the public cost at different points 
along the shores of the Lake of Garda, where a 
large number of relics have been found, under 
the superintendence of Signor de Stefani, who 
proposes to thoroughly explore all the primitive 
+ og the lake in the hope of enriching 
the Prehistoric and Ethnographical Museum of 
Rome. But, meanwhile, until an exhaustive 
catalogue of these discoveries appears, and until 
they have been described by Prof. Pigorini, I 
will content myself with recording the results 
of a few recent discoveries which are due to 
accident. 





During the course of some works under the 
crypt of the church of S. Pier Maggiore in 
Ravenna, a small marble sarcophagus was ex- 
posed containing the remains of a skeleton, 
together with a gold armlet richly set with 

arls and precious stones. The workmanship 
Satenge to a late period of art—that is to say, to 
the least important in the history of Ravenna. 
It is quite unknown to whom the tomb belonged ; 
and it is far from improbable that further re- 
searches may throw some light on this point. 

Close to the town of Castello in Umbria, the 
seat in old times of the Tifernates Tiberini, 
while an aqueduct was being repaired, the 
remains of an ancient building were brought 
to light, with a niche in a wall in which a statue 
must have stood. On the search being con- 
tinued, the remains of a fountain became 
apparent, close by which lay a marble statuette 
representing a nymph in the act of pouring water 
from an amphora which she holds in her right 
hand, while with her left she holds the hem of 
herdress. A well-preserved inscription, setting 
forth that this work was undertaken at the 
expense of Lucius Vennius Sabinus for the 
public good, may possibly serve asa guide to 
students of topography. 

While the works undertaken on occasion of the 
centenary of St. Benedict were going on in the 
famous Abbey of Montecassino, a wall built of 
huge stone blocks came to light, at the base of 
which was found, utilised among the materials of 
the fabric, a stone broken in two, and bearing a 
Latin inscription. The inscription, the letters 
of which belong to a good period, speaks of a 
temple raised to Jove, of a portico, and other 
buildings. This seemed at first to point to the 
conclusion that the remains of the temple must 
be sought in the very wall where this stone was 
found. But how could it possibly have happened 
that, in the course of repairs undertaken in 
Pagan times, a stone preserving in a most 
emphatic manner the memory of a sanctuary 
should have been put to so unworthy a use? 
Nor does it seem to us that itis a question of 
any restoration at all, but of an entirely new 
wall built by Christians, who habitually 
and systematically defaced Pagan monuments. 
The question remains whether the temple to 
which this stone refers was built on the summit 
of the hill—that is to say, on the Acropolis of 
Casinum, where the wonderful remains of its 
ancient fortifications are still to be seen—or on 
the plain, close to the city. Against this latter 
hypothesis would militate the fact that there 
was no necessity to have recourse to the level 
ground for materials of construction, as these 
are found in the greatest abundance on the top 
of the hill. 


A telegram published in the Opinione of 
November 7 mentioned some antiquities dis- 
covered during the repair of the church of S. 
Giorgio Maggiore in Naples, where the discovery 
been made of some architectural remains, a 
statue in marble, and a Latin inscription. From 
what appeared in this paper it would have 
seemed that we had here some fresh documents 
throwing light on the ancient site of Naples, to 
which subject Signor Fiorelli devoted much 
attention, and for the study of which he collected 
a quantity of materials during the latter part 
of the time that he was at the head of the Museo 
Nazionale. Dr. J. Beloch, too, author of the 
work on Campania in which the topography 
of ancient Naples is treated of, Campanien 
(Berlin: Calvary), part ii., has spoken on this 
subject at one of the meetings of the German 
Imperial Archaeological Institute. But in this 
case the facts have been much exaggerated. 
The Latin inscription is not classical, but 
formed part of a tomb which was raised in the 
sixteenth century to the memory of one of the 
noble family of Vulcano. The statue, which is 
the size of life, and represents a woman holding 
a cock by the wings, must be referred to the 





same period. The eminent men who compose 
the Historical Society of Naples will find in these 
discoveries fresh materials for the history of 
the noble families of the southern provinces. 

On the other hand, some stones dug up near 
the cathedral of Castellamare di Stabia belong 
to the classical age; here have been found, 
during the enlargement of the sacristy, a couple 
of tombs intact, and a mile-stone belonging to 
that branch of the Viae Neapolitanae which 
ran from Stabiae to Sorrentum and the Templum 
Minervae. 

Along the same road, on the ground of a 
person named Cosentino in the municipality of 
Vico Equense, while a quarry was being dug, 
some sandstone tombs were brought to light 
full of bronze and painted vases, arms, 
and household utensils. Vessels containing 
fruit and vegetables were also found, and, it 
seems, an urn covered with an amianthine 
tissue. It would have been very desirable to 
preserve the furniture of one tomb at least in 
its integrity in order to place it in the Museo 
Nazionale of Naples in exactly the same state 
in which it was found. But we must abandon 
all hope of seeing this realised, as unfortunately 
the greater part of the objects seem to have 
been sold before the authorities could be put on 
the alert. 

I have just seen on his return from a scientific 
tour in Apulia and Calabria Prof. Lenormant, 
who spoke to me of the archaeological dis- 
coveries which are in progress at Taranto on 
the spot where the new town is building, out- 
side Porta di Lecie, and where one quarter of 
the anoient city stood. Here fragments of 
= destined for architectural decoration 

ave been found, belonging to a good peviod, 
and revealing the existence of a school of 
art not in the least devoted to a slavish imita- 
tion of the Greek terracottas. But with this 
subject, as with the others which have claimed 
his attention during this journey, we will leave 
Prof. Lenormant to deal with that learning and 
critical acumen which distinguish the articles 
from his pen that have appeared in the Gazette 
Archéologique. We can only trust that the 
Government will utilise the discoveries at 
Taranto for the construction of a plan of the 
ancient city, with which are associated most 
important historical events. The Topography 
of Athens, published by Prof. E. Curtius with 
the official help of the German Government, 
has shown the necessity of similar works for 
the other cities which played a great part in the 
history of antiquity, and the Italian Govern- 
ment cannot wish to slight Taranto, seeing that 
it has charged Profs. Cavallari and Holm with 
the great task of preparing a topographical 
plan of ancient Syracuse. F. BARNABEI. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHAUCER AT ALDGATE. 
King’s College, London: Dec. 1, 1879. 

In our dearth of information about Chaucer’s 
life the slightest new fact or observation is 
welcome, and so what is now pointed out for 
the first time, I believe, may be worth notice. 
It relates to the length of his residence in 
Aldgate—that is, in the gate of Aldgate. 

It is well known that that dwelling-place 
was leased to the poet in May 1374. [I find 
that the same premises were granted to one 
Richard Forster in October 1386. Thus the 
poet lived in the old Gate-house certainly 
not more than twelve years. That he lived 
there nearly, if not quite, all these twelve years 
is fairly certain, if we consider that a chief reason 
for the selection of such a locality must have been 
its neighbourhood to the scene of his daily 
business as Controller of the Customs, and that it 
was not till February 1385 that he was allowed 
to nominate a permanent deputy. When first 
appointed he was ordered to write the rolls with 
his own hand, to be always on the spot, and 

erform his duties personally. This was in 
, oe 1374. We may safely conclude that his 
taking the Gate-house in that same year and 
his leaving it some eleven or twelve years after- 
wards were both connected with that appoint- 
ment of his. For eleven years the rigorous 
terms of it necessitated his living near his office ; 
and then he was free to move, and move he 
soon did. 

Probably enough, his going into Parliament 
was already mooted in 1385. Certainly he was 
one of the knights of the shire for Kent in the 
Parliament that sat through October 1386. 
And if he had not left Aldgate in 1385, we 
might expect to find him leaving it when his 
parliamentary duties called for his frequent 
presence in Westminster. 

However this may be, in October 1386 ‘‘ the 
dwelling-house above the gate of Aldgate” was 
granted by the Corporation to one Richard 
Forster, possibly identical with the ‘Richard 


Forrester’? who was one of Chaucer’s proxies 
when he went abroad for a time in May 1378. 

In that old tower of Aldgate, then, where the 
poet lived for some dozen years, with temporary 
absences, as when he was employed abroad on 
the royal service, most of the works of what 
may be called his Middle Period were in all 
probability written. It was there he studied 
and wrote with the zeal he describes in The 
House of Fame. There he composed his Life of 
St. Cecilia (afterwards used for the Second 
Nun’s Tale), his stories of Griselda, of Con- 
stance, of the Christian boy the Jews mur- 
dered (afterwards used, the first with additions, 
for the Clerk’s Tale, the Man of Law’s, and 
the Prioress’), Palamon and Arcite (the first 
draught of what we know as the Knight’s Tale), 
his Troilus and Cressida, and his House of Fame, 
besides his translation of Boethius’ Consolation 
of Philosophy. 

The Book of the Duchess was written five 
years before he went there, when it appears 


|from the poem that he was living, or staying, 


at Windsor. 

The Legend of Good Women was written after 
he had moved away, probably very shortly 
afterwards, likely enough in the spring or 
summer of 1386. Probably his moving brought 
him into a closer connexion with the Court, 
and the dedication of The Legend may be re- 
garded as a sign of this increased intimacy. 
Anyhow—and the remark may be of use 
towards settling the date of it—the house he 
mentions in The Legend can scarcely have been 
his tower in Aldgate (Aldine edition, vy. 282) :— 
‘¢ When that the sun out of the south gon weste, 

And that this flower gon close and go to reste 

For darkness of the night, for which she dredde, 

Home to mine house full swiftly I me spedde, 

To go to rest and early for to rise, 

To see this flower spread, as I devise ; 

And in a little arbour that I have 

That benched was on turves fresh ygrave, 

I bad men shoulde me my couche make, 

For dainty of the newe summer’s sake, 

I bad them strawen flowers on my bed.” 

I must express my gratitude to Dr. Sharpe, the 
Records Olerk, for his valuable assistance in 
searching certain letter - books now in his 
keeping at the Guildhall, For permission to 
inspect them I have to thank, and do so 
sincerely, the Town Clerk. 
Joun W. HAtzs. 








MR. KINGSMILL AND THE ‘“‘ CHINA REVIEW.” 
Shanghai : Sept. 17, 1879. 

May I take some exception to a remark of 
your reviewer (ACADEMY, August 2, 1879, p. 
85) on some criticisms which appeared in the 
China Review? Your reviewer states that 
V. W.'X.’s criticism on my Shi-King ‘‘is a 
timely and vigorous protest against the vagaries 
of that school of philologists which pronounces 
Chinese syllables to be but transcriptions of 
Sanskrit words, and the folk-lore of China a 
Chinese reproduction of Indian a pee,’ Al 

Now, I may be permitted to say once for all 
that I have never made so astounding a state- 
ment as your reviewer puts into my mouth. 
What I have endeavoured to prove is that cer- 
tain words in Chinese were to be traced to 
Aryan roots at one time current in Central 
Asia, and that to the same source is to be re- 
ferred much of the cult and tradition of the 
Chinese. In other words, I have endeavoured 
to extend to Chinese the sciences of compara- 
tive philology and comparative mythology. The 
comparison with Sanskrit and Greek followed 
as a matter of necessity. 

The time is, I trust, past for looking upon 
Chinese as a language per se, and I have for 
many years been a diligent student of all 
matters relating to the early history of Eastern 





Asia, My conclusions may be incorrect, but 





they are at least founded on a wide generalisa- 
tion of facts. THos. W. Kinesmm., 





[A sufficient justification for the remarks to 
which Mr. Kingsmill takes exception will be 
found in the following quotations from his 
Notes Critical and Exegetical on the Shi-King, or 
Classic of Postry of the Chinese. Speaking of 
the first ode in that work he says :—‘ There ig 
no doubt that the ode is older than the Chinese 
language as at present spoken ; and, according 
to the tradition noted lower down, must have 
been carried into China by the Chows on their 
immigration. As the nearest analogue to 
Central Asian speech ten centuries before Christ 
I have ventured on a Sanskrit transcription of 
the first verse; and it is curious to notice the 
arallelism between it and the Chinese, which 

have transliterated for the most part in 
Cantonese. I have at the end of the paper 
given the laws governing the interchange be- 
tween the sounds of the ancient and modern 
languages ; and it is worthy of note how closely 
those rules are obseryed between the two 
versions. 


CHINESE. SANSKRIT. 
Kwan-kwan tsii-kiu Kwanante cakunih 
Tsai ho-chi chow Jalasya dale 
Yao-tiaou shuk-nii Varishéa dakshia 
Kiun-tsze hao-k’au, Janika grahyate. 


Every word in the first verse has thus its 
exact analogue.” A little farther on he says :— 
‘* Following the example of the first verse, we 
may again transliterate in Sanskrit the second, 
with the exception of line 6, where the key 
seems lost.” So much on this point. In the same 
Notes Mr. Kingsmill illustrates his views on the 
origin of Chinese folk-lore by the explanation he 
offers of the tradition of King Wan. Far from 
refuting our criticism, his own pen so fully 
confirms it that it is unnecessary for us to add 
another word. At p. 105 he says:—‘‘ He (King 
Wan) was the son of Ki-lik, i.e., Glaukos, the 
Gleaming, and T’ai-yam, i.e., Saram4, the 
Dawn, and his individual name was Ch’ang, 
t.e., Sdra, the Resplendent. ‘T’ai-sze, his 
consort, according to the ordinary rules of 
phonetic change, would in the old language 
have been pronounced Sar-as; and this takes 
us to one of the most widespread of the names 
of the Dawn from the root sar, to go or creep, 
and which we recognise in Sarama, Sarany(, 
Heléne, &.”’] 








GRIFFITH ROBERTS'S ‘‘ ATHRAWAETH GRISTNO- 
GAWL.” 
Taunton: Nov. 29, 1879. 

Readers of the ACADEMY who were interested 
by the announcement made by Prince Louis- 
Lucien Bonaparte that a copy of Griffith 
Roberts’s Athrawaeth Gristnogawl had escaped 
destruction will be pleased to learn that the 
Prince has very kindly and readily granted the 
Council of the Cymmrodorion Society permission 
to reprint the little work for their subscribers. 
And not only so, but the Prince, with charac- 
teristic generosity, undertook and has accom- 
plished the tedious task of making for the society 
an exact transcript of the book, page for page 
and line by line. 

It has already been announced that the 
Society proposes, in addition to other work, to 
issue from time to time “reprints of rare and 
interesting works connected with the language, 
literature, or history of Wales.” Salesbury’s 
Dictionary has already been issued in facsimile. 
Through Prince Bonaparte’s kindness, Athra- 
waeth Gristnogawl will be the next reprint. | 

The publication of the Transactions for this 
year has been delayed through the loss sustained 
by the society in the death of the late editor, 
the Rev. Robert Jones, B.A. The volume 18 
expected to be ready in December, and 





contain among other matter a correct copy, 
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made by Prof. Rhys, of the ‘‘ Triads,” as given 
in the Red Book of Hergest, and a paper on 
“The Celtic Languages in Relation to Other 
Aryan Tongues” by the Rev. John Davies, M.A., 
Member of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. THomas PoWELL 
(Editor of the Transactions). 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 8, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘The Origin 
and Influence of Music,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Chemistry of Bread 
and Bread-making,” I{I., by Prof. C. Graham. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: “A Visit to Nejd, Central 
Arabia,” by Wilfrid 8. Blunt. pe Ta: 
TvEspay, Dec. 9, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on 
“The Passenger Steamers of the Thames, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde.” 


on Australian Marriage Customs,” by the Rev. L. Fison 
and J. Forrest; “Savage and 
J. A. Farrer; Exhibition of Sixty D 
lithic Implements, by Worthington G. Smith. ; 

Wepwnespay, Dec. 10,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Art Vestiges 
in Afghanistan,’ by William Simpson. . 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “Ona Part of the Life-cycle 
of Clathrocystis aeruginosa,” by Prof. P. M. Duncan ; 
‘Some Remarks on the Apertometer,” by Prof. Abbe; 
‘ Classificatory Significance of Raphides of Hydrangea,” 
by G. Gulliver; “Simple Revolving Object-holder,” by 
Washington Teesdale. 
8p.m. Graphic. 
8p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Annual General Meet- 

ing; **On the Operati ted with the Laying of 
the New Marseilles-Algiers Cable,” by E. March Webb. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 11,7 p.m. London Institution : “ The Art of 
Sketching from Nature,” by Walter Severn. 

8 p.m. Mathematical. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fremay, Dec. 12,8 p.m. Astronomical. 

8 p.m. Quekett. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: “On the Evidence 
that Shakspere was, in Troilus and Cressida, re-writing 
an Old Play.’ by J. W. Mills; “Are the Philosophisings of 
Achilles in Troilus and Cressida, IIL , iii. 75-111, and of 
Autidius in Coriolanus, IV., vi. 37-55, Mistakes in Churac- 
terisation on Shakspere’s Part?” by F. J. Furnivall. 

Saturpay, Dec. 13, 3 p.m. Physical: **A New Form of 
Resistance Balance for comparing Standard Coils,” by 
J. A. Fleming; *“‘The Graduation of Prof. Hughes’ 
Sonometer,” by J. H. Poynting; ‘‘ A Dispersion Photo- 
meter,” and “The Value of ‘g’ at Tokio, Japan,” by 
W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry. 











SCIENCE. 


Erasmus Darwin. By Ernest Krause. 
Translated from the German by W. S. 
Dallas. With a Preliminary Notice by 
Charles Darwin. (Murray.) 


Ir has often been remarked how frequently 
close observers or deep thinkers of one 
generation seem just to have missed a dis- 
covery which is reserved for a future genera- 
tion. They go round and round the ceniral 
truth, and appear almost on the point of 
reaching it, when they are carried off on to 
a wrong track by the want of a sufficiently 
wide array of facts or of sufficiently accurate 
appliances for observation, or by the trammels 
of an erroneous habit of thought. This was 
the case with the remarkable man whose 
biography lies before me. There is scarcely 
one of the recent discoveries of biological 
science which is not foreshadowed in his 
copious writings; and yet, from want of a 
link here, or in consequence of an erroneous 
interpretation there, his theories failed to 
connect themselves into a workable system, 
and were treated by his contemporaries as 
the vagaries of an eccentric man of genius. 
His works are even now regarded as little 
better than scientific curiosities, and the 
superstructure built on his foundation by his 
illustrious descendant is attributed entirely 
to the latter. It is the works of Charles, 
and not of Erasmus, Darwin that mark the 
passage from the dimness of the Middle 
Ages of scientific thought to the bright 
light of modern research. 


Merely to enumerate the instances in which 





Dr. Darwin had a more or less clear prevision 
of the theories or of the discoveries of the last 
five-and-twenty years would occupy consider- 
able space. I will allude to some of the more 
interesting, not in the order of their im- 
portance, but in the sequence in which we 
come across them in his works taken chrono- 
logically. 

Dr. Darwin stated his belief that all the 
calcareous earth in the world was formed 
originally by animal and vegetable bodies from 
the mass of water. He anticipated Haeckel 
in referring fungi to a kingdom connecting 
plants with animals. The occurrence of use- 
less rudimentary organs in animals and plants 
he attributed to the ancestral possession of 
these organs in a functional condition, and 
their gradual abortion from disuse. In the 
following sentence from The Economy of 
Vegetation, we have a clear foreshadowing of 
the modern doctrine of evolution :— 

‘* Were all the ammoniae [ammonites] destroyed 
when the continents were raised? Or do some 
genera of animals perish by the increasing power 
of-their enemies? Or do they still reside at 
inaccessible depths in the sea? Or do some 
animals change their forms gradually and become 
new genera ?” 

The elder Darwin did good service in opposing 
the false teleology and natural theology of the 
times in which he lived, and in pointing out 
that the final cause of animal or vegetable 
phenomena must be looked for, not in their 
ministration to the delectation of man, but in 
their advantage to the animal or plant itself. 
Even the very recent observations of Kerner* 
as to the object of spines, viscid hairs, essential 
oils, &c., in warding off “‘unbidden guests,” 
are foreshadowed in The Botanic Garden. 

Notwithstanding that Ko6lreuter’s and 
Sprengel’s works were published during the 
lifetime of Dr. Darwin, the part played by 
insects in promoting the fertilisation of plants 
and the advantages of cross- as opposed to 
self. fertilisation never presented themselves 
to his mind. Here was lost one link which 
prevented his observations becoming the 
starting-point for new discoveries, as those of 
his grandson have been. In regard to the 
function of the nectaries of the flower and 
of the other parts of plants, he approximated 
more nearly to the most recent theory of M. 
Bonnier, that they serve as reservoirs of food 
material for the development of the fruit and 
other organs. The habits of “ carnivorous ”’ 
plants he made a subject of special study ; 
and he even suggests that “digestion” is a 
physiological process not peculiar to the 
animal kingdom. The protective mimicry of 
the colours of birds, birds’ eggs, frogs, and 
fish was familiar to his mind. The modern 
theories of Sexual Selection and the Survival 
of the Fittest are anticipated in the follow- 
ing sentence :— The final cause of the con- 
test among the males seems to be that the 
strongest and most active animal should pro- 
pagate the species, which should thence be- 
come improved.” This was written in 1794. 

I have omitted in the above account of the 
most conspicuous points of Dr. Darwin’s 
teaching many others of scarcely less interest ; 
and have not referred to the crude and 
erroneous theories with which these were 
mingled, the natural product of the age in 





* See ACADEMY, January 11, 1879, Pp. 32, 





which he lived. In conclusion, the following 
extracts from his posthumous work, The 
Temple of Nature, written in 1802, need no 
comment as to their relation to the theory of 
evolution and to the modern discoveries of 
embryology :-— 
‘* Organic life beneath the shoreless waves 
Was born and nursed in ocean’s pearly caves ; 
First forms minute, unseen by spheric glass, 
Move on the mud, or pierce the watery mass ; 
These, as successive generations bloom, 
New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume ; 
Whence countless groups of vegetation spring, 
And breathing realms of fin, and feet, and wing.” 


‘* Imperious man, who rules the bestial crowd, 
Of language, reason, and reflection proud, 
With brow erect who scorns the earthy sod, 
And styles himself the image of his God, 
Arose from rudiments of form and sense 
An embryon point or microscopic ens.” 

There can be little doubt that La Marck 

was largely indebted for his views to the 

author of Zoonomia; and I do not think that 

the biographer of Dr. Darwin exceeds a 

just estimate of his merits when he says, 

“He was the first who proposed and con- 

sistently carried out a well-rounded theory 

with regard to the development of the living 
world.” In private life he was the amiable, 
accomplished, and popular physician; the 
friend of Mr. Wedgwood, of Mr. Edgeworth, 
and of Dr. Day (author of Sandford and 

Merton) ; the ardent friend of every philan- 

thropic movement and every social reform ; 

in religion a pure theist, and therefore, of 
course, denounced as an atheist. The German 
biographer of Erasmus Darwin and his 

English translator have done good service in 

rescuing from comparative oblivion a keen 

reasoner and clear-sighted observer of whom 
our country may well be proud. 
ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








Grammaire comparée des Dialectes basques 
By W.J.van Eys. (Paris: Maisonneuve ; 
London : Williams & Norgate.) 


For a certain class of minds Basque possesses 
much the same fascination as Etruscan. In 
both cases we are confronted by the same 
philological problem, though the materials for 
solving it are immeasureably more abundant in 
the one case than in the other. What are the 
other known languages of the world to which 
we can affiliate the dialects spoken by a small 
group of mountaineers on the frontiers of 
France and Spain? What was the form of 
the mother-tongue which these dialects pre- 
suppose? Was it the language of the inhabit- 
ants of the Spanish peninsula, or of a portion 
of the peninsula, before the days when the 
Romans imposed their rule and their speech 
upon them? Such are the questions started 
by the mysterious Basque or Eskuara, which, 
even without them, would offer points of 
supreme interest to the student of language. 
It is only within the last few years that the 
Basque dialects have been studied scientifi- 
cally ; indeed, it is only within the last few 
years that it has been possible to do so. 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte’s magnificent work on 
the Verbe basque (1869) has been followed by 
Ribary’s Basque grammar, translated into 
French by M. Vinson under the title of Hssat 
sur la Langue basque (1877), and the Basque 
dictionary of M. van Eys (1873). The latter 
scholar had already published a grammar of 
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the language as far back as 1865, the value of 
which has been shown by the two editions it 
has passed through, and it is fundamentally the 
same grammar which now appears before the 
world in an altered form as the first compara- 
five grammar of the Basque language yet 
written. 

Where we have no cognate languages to 
appeal to, no knowledge of the language itself 
which goes beyond about three centuries back, 
our only way of restoring the primitive forms 
of wordsand grammatical indices in a language 
is by comparing the spoken dialects together, 
and discovering what light they cast on one 
another. Prince Bonaparte’s Verbe made this 
work possible, and it is this work which 
M. van Eys has now undertaken and carried 
out. He has thereby earned the gratitude of 
every comparative philologist. 

The corrections which he claims to have 
introduced into the treatment of Basque 
grammar are numerous and important. The 
principal are enumerated as follows in his 
Preface :—The phonology of the language ; 
that the article was originally the demon- 
strative av; that Basque possesses no declen- 
sion; that the second-person pronoun zw is a 
plural, Az alone being singular; that the 
superlative is the genitive plural; that the 
possessive pronoun is the genitive of the 
personal pronoun; that there are compound 
suffixes ; that the periphrastic future is repre- 
sented by the genitive and the verbal adjec- 
tive ; and that there is more than one auxiliary 
verb. Besides these innovations, new expla- 
nations of grammatical forms are scattered 
throughout the volume, including the analyses 
of the auxiliary verbs already published sepa- 
rately, and noticed in a former number of 
the Acapemy. I am glad to see that 
M. van Eys has from time to time called 
analogy to his aid, a principle which recent 
research has shown to have exercised so far- 
reaching an influence in Aryan grammar. 
‘Thus he would explain a modified form of the 
s0-ealled “respectful conjugation,” used in 
certain Basque dialects when the speaker 
wishes to express his respect for the person 
addressed, by supposing that the pronoun zw, 
‘you,’ was transferred by association from 
the second person, to which it properly 
— to the first and third persons as 
well, 

It need hardly be said that many of the 
conclusions and theories of M. van Eys are 
likely to be disputed by other Basque scholars. 
This is inevitable in all progressive studies ; 
indeed, controversy is necessary to the ad- 
vance of science, and the struggle for existence 
can alone give a doctrine its right to accept- 
ance. Nor need it be said that omissions 
might be pointed out in M. van Eys’s work, 
careful and thorough as itis. The last word 
has not yet been said upon Basque phonology, 
more especially as regards the earlier sounds 
pre-supposed by those at present existing. 
One of the most interesting discoveries made 
by M. van Eys in this field is the “ mutation ”’ 
of & and ¢, exemplified by such words as 
kunkur and tuntur, onazkar and onaztar. 
This discovery enables him to identify the plural 
suffixes £ and?. I cannot, however, follow 
him in his discussion with M. Vinson as to 
the priority of & or hin Basque. None of 
his arguments seem to me sufficient to prove 





that Basque phonetics reversed the usual rule 
which makes the harder precede the easier 
sound. A. H. Sayce. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Joun ALLAN Broun, who died at Aber- 
corn Place on the 28th ult., at the age of 
sixty-two years, has left a gap in the ranks of 
scientific men which will be hard to fill. His 
first great work was the superintendence of 
Sir T. MacDougal Brisbane’s observatory at 
Makerstown in Scotland, which he conducted 
from 1842 to 1850, publishing the results in 
four quarto volumes. In 1851 he went out to 
Trevandrum to take charge of the observatory 
maintained by the princely munificence of the 
Rajah of Travancore. At this place he spent 
the best years of his life, conducting with 
great personal labour and under exposure to 
serious risks from the climate, firstly, the 
erection and, secondly, the management of a 
station at Agustia Mallay, in the midst of 
a tropical forest 6,000 feet above the sea. 
For thirteen years he remained in India, until 
his patron died, and the difficulty which he 
experienced in obtaining from the reigning 
Rajah the funds he considered necessary for the 
suitable publication of his results has been 
a constant source of disappointment to him and 
his many scientific friends. Only one volume 
of these results, relating to magnetism, has as 
yet appeared. In 1853 Mr. Broun was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1878 he 
was awarded one of the royal medals. The 
presidential address for that year contains a 
masterly summary of the numerous branches of 
physical enquiry which have from time to time 
engaged Mr. Broun’s attention. For the first 
nine years after his return to Europe he lived 
mainly abroad, principally at Stuttgart. For 
the last six years his home has been in London. 


Lapy SaBIne, who died at 13 Ashley Place 
on the 28th ult., was the daughter of the late 
William Leeves, Esq., of Tortington, Sussex. 
During fifty-two years of married life she 
afforded a perfect example of wifely self-forget- 
fulness in her devotion to her husband’s pur- 
suits. For more than half-a-century she found 
her chief happiness in placing at the service of 
his scientific investigations the best efforts of a 
mind and a memory such as have but rarely 
been given to any woman. Her chief published 
works were the trans:ations of Humboldt’s 
Cosmos and Ansichten der Natur, but these do 
not represent a tithe of the help she afforded to 
British science in rendering accessible to Eng- 
lish readers the works of German savants. As 
regards original enquiry, we may safely say 
that the fifteen contributions to ‘‘ Terrestrial 
Magnetism” from Sir Edward Sabine’s pen 
which have found a place in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society would never 
have been written were it not that two minds of 
rare capacity had set themselves aside for a 
work which exceeded the powers of one unaided 
brain. These columnsare hardly the place to 
treat of her social qualities, and we shall only 
say that she won the respect and affection of all 
who have been thrown into intimate relations 
with her husband during the whole of his long 
career. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Climate of the Mediterranean. — The 
Ergiinzungs- Heft of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
for 1879 is a most valuable monograph of the 
climate of the entire region bordering the 
Mediterranean by Theobald Fischer. This is a 
paper of forty-six pages closely printed text 
and sixteen pages tables, and is illustrated by 
seven carefully drawn charts. The author not 
only discusses the records of temperature and 


rainfall, but also gives @ valuable chapter on 





the famous winds of Southern Europe, the 
Maestral of Provence and the Bora of Dalmatia 
on the one hand, and the Scirocco on the other, 
He concludes with an interesting discussion of 
the evidence for change of climate within 
historic times afforded by the fauna and flora, 
For instance, the camel was unknown in North 
Africa while the African elephant was tamed by 
the Carthaginians, whereas at present the camel 
is indispensable for trade purposes over the 
desert while the elephant and rhinoceros have 
both disappeared from the district. 

Pseudo-geology.—As a curiosity of geological 
literature, it is worth while noticing the recent 
appearance of a work by Dr. Otto Hahn, of 
Reutlingen, entitled Die Urzelle. The writer 
seeks to revolutionise geology by asserting that 
such rocks as granite, gneiss, serpentine, basalt, 
certain sandstones, meteoric stones, and even 
meteoric iron consist of altered vegetable 
matter! Nor are his supposed organisms neces- 
sarily of microscopic size. In a piece of Car- 
rara marble, for instance, he finds what he 
regards as the relics of a plant more than one 
metre in length, and to this plant he gives the 
name of Marmora Darwini! Traces of vege- 
table structure he also detects in other parts of 
the marble; in fact, he concludes that ‘‘ der 
ganze Marmor is nichts als Pflanze.” 


The Report of the French Meteorological Congress 
in 1878.—At the time of the Exhibition last 
year, a number of conferences were organised 
by the French Government. That on meteor- 
ology lasted for four days. The report of the 
meeting has now appeared. It contains the 
protocols of the sittings and about twenty-five 
of the actual papers laid before the conference. 
The subjects referred to are pretty numerous ; 
among those to which most space has been 
allotted have been ozonometry, evaporation, 
mountain observations, and the meteorology of 
the Atlantic in relation to the Herald warnings. 


Climate of Breslau.—Prof. Galle has just 
published a most important monograph of the 
climate of Breslau, with daily means of tempera- 
ture for eighty-five years—a real storehouse for 
anyone seeking for evidence of secular change. 
The barometer discussions reach back for fifty 
years, the temperature of the ‘‘ attached” 
thermometer not haying been noted before the 
year 1825, 


Compressibility of Gases at High Pressures.— 
M. Amagat (Comptes Rendus, lxxxix., p. 437) 
has carefully studied the compressibility of 
nitrogen at pressures varying between thirty 
and 430 atmospheres, the pressures being ob- 
tained by a column of mercury in the shaft of 
a coal-mine. The compressibilities of other 
gases were compared with that of nitrogen by 
an apparatus similar to that used by Pouillet 
in his investigations on Boyle’s Law. All the 
gases studied, except hydrogen, exhibited « 
minimum value of the product pv, which was 
situated at or near the following pressures :— 


For Nitrogen, 68°4 atmos. Carbonic oxide, 68° 
Oxygen, 1368 ,, Formene, ? 
Air, 855, Ethylene, 85'5 

Ethylene presents extraordinary variations of 

compressibility, being at the limiting pressures 

twice as compressible and one-third as com- 
pressible as it would be if it accurately obeyed 

Boyle’s Law. It appears probable that, when a 

gas which is subjected to increasing pressures 

rst increases and afterwards diminishes i 

compressibility, the gas is always under such 
conditions that it may, according to the late 
Prof. Andrews, by pressure alone, pass gradually 
through all the intermediate states between the 
gaseous and the liquid state without undergoing 
liquefaction properly socalled. The diminution 
in the compressibility would indicate then in 
general that the gas has attained a temperature 
above the critical point, 
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American Journal of Mathematics Pure and 
Applied. Vol. II., No.2. (Baltimore.) This 
number contains a paper on ‘‘ The Motion of a 
Solid in a Fluid,” by T. Craig. The problem is 
treated by means of elliptic co-ordinates. The 
writer claims novelty for his treatment of some 
well-known results, and also for some additions 
of his own to the theory. M. Edouard Lucas 
contributes a short paper, ‘‘ Sur l’Analyse indé- 
terminée du troisitme Degré—Démonstration 
de plusieurs Théortmes de M. Sylvester.” The 
major part of the number—which concludes with 
five short notes—is taken up with a highly inter- 
esting and valuable ‘‘ Essay on the Calculus of 
Enlargement.” by Mr. Emory McClintock (sixty- 
one pages). The author states that this calculus 
is ‘‘ from one point of view an extension of the 
calculus of finite differences, and from another 
an extension of the calculus of operations. It 
comprises as its most important branch the 
differential calculus, included in which is the 
calculus of variations. The scope of this new 
science is therefore comprehensive. Its method, 
on the other hand, is simple.” His concern, in 
the present case, is ‘‘merely to give a preli- 
minary sketch of it, and so to publish its dis- 
covery.” Using well-known symbols, E=1+ A, 
then we have 


E's = 2 + h, EB’ d (2) = db (e@ +h). 

“I call this operation enlargement.” The 
above form the first two equations out of a 
total of 420 equations. It is impossible to enter 
into further detail here, but the paper is well 
worth study, and seems likely to furnish the 
means of obtaining many new analytical 
formulae. 


Climate of Vienna.—In the November number 
of the Austrian Journal Dr. Hann gives a most 
useful réswmé of the results obtained from the 
records of that observatory, which stretch back 
over 100 years. 


Climate of Emden.—The veteran Dr. Prestel 
has published a monograph of the climate of 
East Friesland, based on forty-two years’ obser- 
vations, 1836-77 inclusive. 


Influence of Forests on Climate.—In the 
Zeitschrift for October Dr. Ebermayer gives a 
summary of the facts already ascertained on 
this interesting subject. His conclusions are 
very condensed, and may be classified under the 
following heads :—(1) Effects of clearing on a 
previously wooded country; (2) Influence of 
wood on the climate of the neighbourhood ; (3) 
Influence of wood on springs; (4) Influence of 
wood on running water in general. The paper 
seems well worth translation into English. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Indian Antiquary for October 1879 
commences with an article by Mr. Thomas, the 
distinguished numismatist, on ‘‘ Some Bilingual 
Coins of Bokhara.” These are coins of the 
eighth century A.D.—a very early date for any 
historical evidence from so remote a country ; 
and the coins are further remarkable from the 
fact that, beside short legends in Pahlavi, they 
bear also a few letters in the Soghdian alphabet. 
Mr. Thomas is inclined to accept this interpreta- 
tion of these latter legends, which was first 
proposed by Dr. Lerch at the meeting of 
Orientalists in St. Petersburg. Mr. Foulkes, 
the Chaplain of St. John’s, Bangaliir, contributes 
a transliteration and translation of a Sanskrit 
grant of King Nandivarma Pallava-malla. He 
proposes to date the grant in the ninth century 
of our era; and, though this may be doubtful, 
it is certain that the pedigree given by the 
grant contains a list of Kings extending over 
two centuries. Mr. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, continues his valuable series of papers 
on “Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” 


dealing in this number with the inscriptions at 





Aihole, of which facsimiles are added, and of 
which a general account has already been given 
by Mr. Burgess in his Archaeological Survey. 
Prof. Tawney had, in a previous number, 
pons out a curious parallel between three 
egends—Sanskrit, Norse, and Danish. Mr. 
Grierson now gives another parallel story from 
Carleton’s Tales of the Irish Peasantry. We 
are now only beginning to discover the wide 
extent of the historical connexion between 
Eastern and Western tales, and every new dis- 
covery throws a further light on this obscure 
and interesting question. An article on ‘‘Jag- 
jivandas,” an Indian reformer of the eighteenth 
century, is reprinted from the Indian Evangelical 
Review, and the number concludes with the 
usual reviews of books, which, we are glad to 
see, have been committed to competent hands. 


THE new volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology (vol. vi., part 2) 
thoroughly keeps up the reputation of its pre- 
decessors. Among the many valuable papers 
it contains, it is difficult to pick out those most 
worthy of attention. M. Fr. Lenormant has a 
very exhaustive one on the names of bronze and 
copper in Accadian and Assyrian, marked by his 
usual learning and brilliant powers of combina- 
tion. Mr. W. Houghton’s paper ‘‘On the 
Hieroglyphic or Picture Origin of the Characters 
of the Assyrian Syllabary ” will be found of the 
highest interest. It has long been recognised 
that the cuneiform characters are degenerated 
hieroglyphs, but this is the first systematic 
attempt to reduce them to their primitive forms, 
and the results cast a welcome light on the 
civilisation of the Accadians at the time they 
were first invented. Historians will be grateful 
to Mr. Pinches for his careful ‘‘ Notes upon 
Babylonian Contract Tablets and the Canon of 
Ptolemy ;” and we owe interesting papers on 
‘** Assyrian Incantations to Fire and Water” 
and ‘‘Notes on Assyrian Religion and Myth- 
ology” to Messrs. E. A. Budge and W. Bos- 
cawen. Important papers on Egyptian philology 
and archaeology are contributed by M. Eugéne 
Revillout, Mr. Le Page Renouf, Prof. Lushing- 
ton, and Mr . Roy; and Lieut.-Col. 
Prideaux sends some notes on Himyaritic 
inscriptions. The name of Prof. W. Wright 
guarantees the value of his paper on the Latin 
and Aramaic bilingual inscriptions found last 
year at South Shields, and the student of Chris- 
tian antiquities will find much to interest him 
in Mr. W. Simpson’s communication on the 
tomb of St. Luke at Ephesus and Mr. J. T. 
Wood’s notes on certain remains at Ephesus 
which have a connexion with Christianity. 
Other papers, by Dr. Hyde Clarke and Mr. Cull, 
must not be forgotten. 

THE Rheinisches Museum, vol. xxxiv., part 
iv., opens with a long essay by Th. Birt, con- 
taining proposed emendations in the tragedies 
of Seneca. In a paper entitled “Philo von 
Byblus und Hesychius von Milet,’” E. Rohde 
contends that Philo can only be regarded as a 
secondary authority of Hesychius. F. 'Riihl 
(‘*Das ‘BRhythmische Gesetz’ des Demos- 
thenes ’’) argues against the theory of Blass on 
the subject of the concurrence of short syllables 
in Demosthenes’ orations. Notes on the Greek 
orators are also contributed by A. Philippi. 
There are two papers on Plautus, one on the 
Amphitruo by Brandt, dealing with the position 
of the lost scenes and the proper assignment of 
their fragments, the other le Goetz on the 
Curculio. There is much valuable matter in 
the miscellaneous notes at the end of the 
volume. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie (vol. 
x., part iv.) W. Hertzberg and J. Zacher 
(Der Weisen) notice the existence of the word 
weisen = the English weasand in the ‘“ Otto 
mit dem barte” of Konrad von Wiirzburg. A 
new fragment of the Rolandlied is published 


from an Erfurt MS. by C. Liersch, and a frag- 
ment of a legend of St. Katharine from a MS. 
at Hanover by F. Gerss. In the following 
number R. Joachim publishes in full the 
Gorlitz fragment of Wolfram’s Parzival, of 
which a specimen was first printed in 1841. J. 
E. Wackernell (‘‘ Zum Zweiten Wiener Aufen- 
thalte Walthers von der Vogelweide”) argues 
for 1203 as the date of Walther’s second visit to 
Vienna. Notes on Goethe’s Faust are con- 
tributed by H. Diintzer, and K. Kinzel 
discusses some cases of the confusion of dative 
and accusative found in the Strassburg MS. 
published by Massmann in his Deutsche Gedichte 
der 12. Jahrhunderts, The larger part of both 
numbers is taken up with the continuation and 
completion of Busch’s article on a legendarium 
of the twelfth century. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Society or LireraturE.—( Wednesday, 
Nov. 26.) 


a Rese Ee Q.C., in } ne yp 
. BF. K read a on *‘Some Aspects o 
Zeus and Apollo Worship.” The aspects ih which 
these two divinities were specially regarded were 
as nature-gods, and in a worship belonging rather 
to the prehistoric than to the historic ages of Greek 
life. The individuality of any god sprang, the 
writer maintained, not from the exercise of fancy, 
such as might give their characters to the personages 
of a drama, but from genuine experience. This 
experience was of the forces or the ap ces of 
nature, with which are identified the divinities of 
any polytheism. The change from pure phenomenon- 
worship to anthropomorphism first began by the 
transfer of power from a fixed phenomenon to one 
which was more arbitrary. This transfer, which 
was realised in the case of the Indian and German 
races by an exchange of the proto-Aryan Dy4aus for 
India or Wustan, was partly felt also in the change 
of the character of Zeus. The writer then pro- 
ceeded to examine the various modifications which 
had taken place in the characters of Zeus and 
Apollo before they ai in the guise in which 
they were known to historic Greece. 


InstiTUTE or BANKERS.—(Friday, Nov. 28.) 
Mr. Barcuay V. Heap read a paper ‘On the 
Origin and Transmission of Some of the Principal 
Systems of Weight as applied to Money from the 
Earliest Times to the Age of Alexander the 
Great.” A theoretically perfect system in which 
all weights and measures were referred to the same 
unit had twice been attempted by the Babylonians 
in their sexagesimal system, and three thousand 
years later by the French in their decimal system. 
The Lydians (700 B.c.) were the inventors of coining, 
and their coinage wasinelectrum. After acen 
and a-half this coinage was superseded by the bi- 
metallic (gold and silver) coinage of Croesus, and bi- 
metallism was the rule in Asia down to Alexander’s 
time, in the fixed ratio of one to thirteen and a-half 
between the two metals. In European Greece the 
coin was mono-metallic, on a silver standard. 
At the time of Philip of Macedon, the discovery of 
the gold mines of Philippi induced the King to 
introduce a bi-metallic system in the hope of 
artificially keeping up the price of gold. Alex- 
ander the Great returned to mono-metallism based 
upon silver, but did not cease to coin gold. Hence- 
forward the gold coinage was looked upon merely 
as bullion, and no attempt was made io regulate 
the relative values of the metals. From this time 
mono-metallism became universal in Asiatic as well 
as Euro Greece. Mr. Head considered that 
this change to mono-metallism in Asia was facili- 
tated by the depression in the value of gold which 
resulted from Alexander’s dispersion of the royal 
treasure of Persia. Letters were read from Mr. 
Cazalet and Mr. Birch, and, after some discussion 
and the usual votes of thanks, the meeting broke 
up. 





Socrery or Brsrican ArcHAEOLOGY.—(7uesday, 
Dec. 2.) 


Dr. Breen, President, in the Chair.—A number of 





new members were elected and nominated for 
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election.—The Rev. A. Lowy read a communication 
in two parts, the first being ‘‘On the Samaritans 
in Talmudical Writings.” After some introductory 
notices of the sources of the history and condition 
of the Samaritans, it was pointed out that after the 
political conflicts between that sect and the Jews 
had ceased there were two causes which operated 
in perpetuating the division between the two 
recipients of the religion of Moses. The first cause 
was to be found in the formulation of the Tenth 
Commandment in the Samaritan Codex of the five 
books of Moses, thus introducing a startling innova- 
tion, The second important cause of a permanent 
division was contained in the fact that the 
Samaritans retained the archaic mode of writing. 
Mr. Léwy quoted some allusions which are 
made in the Talmud with reference to this change. 
The second portion of the paper consisted of ‘* An 
Account given by a Samaritan, in a.pD. 1713, of 
the Ancient Copy of the Pentateuch at Nablus.” 
Mr. Léwy stated that when cataloguing, some years 
ago, the collection of Samaritan MSS. belonging to 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, he discovered in that 
unique MS. to which he gave the title ‘‘ Calen- 
darium Magnum Samaritanum ” an epigraph which 
gives the reader an opportunity of examining, 
personally as it were, that sacred scroll which 
every visitor of the Holy Land wishes to see, and 
concerning which numberless statements occur in 
books of travel in Palestine. The writer observes 
that ‘‘the ancient code of the Pentateuch was 
opened by him, with solemn religious preparations, 
on Sabbath the 8th of Dhel-Kade 1125 a.w. (=A.D. 
1713), corresponding to the ninth month of the 
(Samaritan-Israelitish) year 6152 after the creation 
of our father Adam, corresponding also to the 
year 3352 of the settlement of the children of 
Israel in the Land of Canaan.” The Code is 
declared to be the identical copy which was written 
by Abishua, the great-grandson of Aaron the High 
Priest, as is attested by the ¢ashkil or intertextual 
chronogram. Mr. Lowy gave an example of the 
form of such a tashkil or chronogram. It appears 
that such an examination of the Pentateuch con- 
stituted among the Samaritans an especially solemn 
act of rare occurrence, for there is an entry of a 
similar examination in another Samaritan MS. in 
the same collection. Mr. Léwy gave an explana- 
tion of the chronogram, for, although the terms are 
intelligible enough to any Hebrew scholar, they 
have in many instances a significance peculiar to 
the idiosyncracy of Samaritan writers. 





FINE ART. 


The Masters of Genre Painting. Being an 
Introductory Handbook to the Study of 
Genre Painting. By Frederick Wedmore. 
With sixteen illustrations. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


WE have two small grounds of quarrel with 
Mr. Wedmore, which it will be well to dispose 
of first of all; one is his title, and one is his 
binding. The latter is of that fine silky cloth 
which it is impossible to touch without a 
shudder, but which, for some mysterious 
reason, seems to be rather in favour with 
publishers just now. The title is a more 
serious affair. Even in French, the word 
genre is ambiguous; you may talk of the 
genre of Raphael and Tintoret as well as of 
that of Terburg, and it is only in quite modern 
times, according to Littré’s Dictionary, that 
the word has been appropriated to the sense 
in which Mr. Wedmore uses it. In the case 
of foreign words where convenience is estab- 
lished, and which have no exact equivalent in 
English, words like ennui, éclat, chauvinisme, 
we accept the inevitable; but even here it is 
doubtful whether an English writer would 
venture to put them on a title-page. “A 
Treatise on Ennui,” “ Deeds of Eclat,” “A 
History of Chauvinisme’’—what should we 
think of such names among a publisher’s 








announcements? There seems no reason why 
Mr. Wedmore should not have called his book 
by the excellent alternative title that he 
himself suggests in his first essay. “The 
Painters of Character and Incident”? would 
have been an unimpeachable name, a name 
that everyone could understand and every- 
one pronounce. 

This being said, we may pass to the more 
pleasant task of noticing the book itself. It 
consists of a series of essays—some of them, 
it appears, republished from magazines—on 
the Dutch, French, and English “ masters of 
genre painting ;” on Rembrandt, Terburg, van 
der Meer, Ostade, and their fellows; on 
Watteau and his followers ; on Chardin and 
Fragonard ; on Hogarth, Wilkie, and Leslie. 
The classification of painters according to 
style and subject is as natural as the 
classification according to nationality, and 
we have no reason to find fault with 
Mr. Wedmore because he prefers the former. 
At the same time he should be reminded that 
we have no book in English which deals with 
Dutch art as a whole or with French art as a 
whole—at least no satisfactory work, such as 
he might hope to make. Perhaps at some 
future day he may break up this volume into 
its parts and develop one of them into a 
larger and more exhaustive book on the art 
of Holland or the art of France. Frans 
Hals, the Vandeveldes, and Paul Potter are 
as good subjects as de Hooch and Metsu, 
and would gain by being treated in relation 
to them and to each other. So, too, the 
French school of the last century ought to 
have an English interpreter, someone who 
would deal with its painters, its engravers, 
its decorators, as thoroughly as Mrs. Pattison 
has dealt with those of the French Renais- 
sance. The material is only too abundant, 
the English public absolutely ignorant on the 
subject. What better field for the critic and 
the historian could there be ? 

On Rembrandt, with whom he deals in the 
first of his longer essays, Mr. Wedmore has 
naturally but little to say that is new. On 
such a subject, after the great work of Vosmaer 
has been for some years before the world, 
nothing can be done in thirty pages except to 
tell the story of the painter’s life, to enforce 
the chief truths about his work, and to in- 
dicate the departments of it that were most 
successfully taken up by his followers. All 
this Mr. Wedmore does with force and 
skill. On Rembrandt’s followers, the true 
painters of genre, of “ character and incident,” 
he has more to tell us. Of their lives, indeed, 
but the merest outlines are known or knowable; 
and it is gratifying to see that Mr. Wedmore 
estimates at their true worth the recent much- 
puffed ‘discoveries’? of a certain French 
explorer about de Hooch. Dutch art seems to 
be a kind of “ Dark Continent” to the foreign 
critics; and of the critics, as of the geographers, 
he gets the most popular credit who makes 
the most noise. Till lately Biirger and Bode 
got little; it is not M. Havard’s fault if he 
does not get much. But Mr. Wedmore 
very properly pays little attention to these 
discoveries; his business is with the 
artists’ works. How de Hooch dealt with 
the mystery of light and shadow; how van 
der Meer rivalled him in this, and combined 
with it a profounder knowledge of human 





character ; how Terburg could render with an 
unequalled mastery the expression, the ges- 
tures, the dress of good society ; how Metsu, 
with his airs de marquis, added to his know- 
ledge of beautiful fabrics the invaluable 
secret of the hand’s movements; how Jan 
Steen, for all his preference for revolting 
themes, united a genius for comedy almost 
as profound as Moliére’s to a classical 
mastery of form that enabled him to “ give 
now and then an almost antique dignity 
of attitude to the housewives of Holland, 
and still be honest and true’ — these 
are the topics with which Mr. Wedmore 
deals. To deal with them adequately demands 
high qualifications in the critic. Of Mr. 
Wedmore it may at least be said that he 
has seen with his own eyes and carefully 
studied every picture and every drawing that 
he describes; that he has read much; that 
he forms his opinion for himself, and expresses 
it in persuasive language. 

The French painters treated of are Watteau, 
Lancret and Pater, Chardin, and Fragonard ; 
and incidentally a good deal is said on the 
contemporary engravers who reproduced these 
masters’ works so abundantly. In Paris 
there would be little need at this moment to 
dwell on the real artistic importance of these 
men, for Paris has for twenty years ranked 
nobody, perhaps, so high ; but in England we 
are too apt to see in Watteau and his followers 
mere purveyors of prettinesses to the festivi- 
ties of the ancien régime. Of Pater this 
may indeed be the true view ; as Mr. Wedmore 
says, with “a mind wholly contented with 
its task his desire was that désir 
de plaire which gives the name to one of his 
pictures.” But it was not so with Chardin, 
the French counterpart of the Dutch realists ; 
still less was it the case with Watteau, one of 
the greatest draughtsmen that ever lived, and 
a poet if ever there was one. Mr. Wedmore 
is a vigorous defender of Watteau; and 
indeed, as we said, the theme is one which, 
even after all that has been done in France, 
might well inspire a longer and more serious 
effort than the little essay in which he sketches 
that illustrious artist. 

There is so much in this book that deserves 
cordial praise that the author can afford to 
listen with equanimity to the critic’s occa- 
sional remonstrances. If Mr. Wedmore is to 
take that place as an authority on art which 
his knowledge and his gifts deserve, he must 
beware of all that approaches to mannerism 
in writing. Simplicity and independence 
are good qualities for the writer on art to 
aim at—simplicity, allowing prose to remain 
prose, without attempting to turn it either 
into a poem or into a picture; independence, 
of which the very minimum should be the 
rejection of the tricks of others. On p. 177 
Mr. Wedmore has unwittingly fallen into a 
phrase of Mr. Ruskin, or rather a phrase 
which reads like a parody of Mr. Ruskin 
(whom, by-the-way, he ought not to call 
“the immense critic ””)—“ they [the statues 
in Watteau’s pictures] are entirely modest, 
but entirely women.” “ His life’s last month,” 
for ‘‘ the last month of his life,” is an instance 
of the pathetic fallacy which might well have 
been away; and what (p. 190) are ‘‘candelabri 
with their bickering stems”? But it is 
ungracious to dwell on the small faults of 
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book of which the reading can give nothing 
but pleasure to the rapidly widening circle of 
those who are interested in art and artists. 

T. H. Wagp. 








ART BOOKS, 


The Art of Bookbinding. By Joseph W. 
Zaehnsdorf. (George Bell and Sons.) It is 
well that we should have works written on 
bookbinding by men who magnify their office, 
for the ignorance exhibited by otherwise cul- 
tivated men and women as to what it is that 
constitutes good binding is often deplorable. 
Those who would be ashamed to admire a bad 
picture will sometimes express pleasure at the 
sight of a piece of gaudy bookbinding that 
makes a book-lover shudder. Mr. Zaehnsdorf 
deals with the practical side of his beautiful 
art in a worthy spirit, as one who loves it. 
He gives directions how an amateur may 
teach himself to bind a book; but, although 
the directions are very clear, we may be 
allowed to doubt whether anyone but the 
amateur will care to possess the result of his 
labours. The author stands up manfully for 
~— binding, and with reason; but we wish 
he had given some specimens of fine old English 
work in the plates, for copies of Grolier, Maioli, 
Early Italian, and Florentine bindings stand- 
ing alone in an English book seem to give 
colour to the erroneous opinion that no elegant 
work was produced by old English binders. 
The ten photo-lithographs which are given as 
illustrations are excellent, more especially the 
“Grolier” and ‘“‘Dérome.” As a rule, only 
the select book-buyer cares for fine bindings, 
but we hope that the time will come when every 
cultivated Englishman will have a few well- 
bound books in his house. We cannot follow 
the author into the technicalities of beating and 
rolling: or of covering and finishing, but we 
cordially agree with the words of the Preface, 
where he says: 

“I do hope that the few following pages ma, 
stimulate the public to study the bindings of their 
books more closely, and give the binder a better 
chance of producing stronger and better finished 
work at a more advanced price. Good work cannot 
be done at low cost.” 

Photographic Printers’ Assistant. By William 
Heighway. (Richardson and Best.) This is an 
excellent little book, which will be very valuable 
to all amateur photographers and not a few 
who would scorn to be included under that 
name. It isnot everyone who is generous enough 
like Mr. Heighway to print for the benefit of 
others all the secrets of manipulation which 
have taken him so long to learn; but he is no 
miser of his experience, and seems only careful 
to prevent other persons from falling into the 
same mistakes and suffering from’ the same 
ignorance which he has found so trying to the 
patience and such stumbling-blocks in the road 
to success. This virtue will, we hope, not be 
left entirely to reward itself, for the book 
deserves, and will probably receive, a hearty 
welcome, 


In the new series of Comédiens et Comédiennes, 
by M. Frincisque Sarcey, with illustrations 
—the thinys to which the ublication, issuing 
from the famous presses of M. Jouaust, owes 
half its charm—the writer finds himself free 
from the restrictions which appeared to him to 
ae him as he discussed the Coméddie 

Tan¢aise, and he rejoices in his freedom. M. 

‘arcey now discusses Jane Essler, ‘ actrice 
ya et rp mage a heroine of melo- 

, in o ays, and still, though half 
re a from the theatre, able to be a beleles in 

t now little popular department of dramatic 
art. But much of her success was in modern 
Mw and she is remembered as the heroine of 

Octave Feuillet’s Roman d’un jeune Homme 





pauvre. She had the aspect of an interesting 
pottrinaire. Therefore she was devoted for a 
while to the Mimi of the Vie de Bohéme and to 
the Marguerite Gautier of the Dame aux Cumélias. 
M. Sarcey is a gallant critic, but not all his 
gallantry is able to conceal from us the cruel 
fact which dates establish—that the once much- 
sought-for heroine is no longer in her first 
youth—that in fifteen years’ time, if she 
be wanted for that revival of interest in melo- 
drama which M. Sarcey anticipates, she will 
not be there. The livraison before us, very 
flowingly written, is illustrated with a pointed 
little etching of Adolphe Lalauze, so favourably 
known by his portraits of comedians and of the 
characters they assume, from the characters of 
Moliére to those of our day. 

Ballads. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
(Smith, Elder and Co.) So many of Thackeray’s 
ballads are so dainty—they are much more 
given to tickle gently than to move heartily— 
that it is very well that they should be 
presented in luxurious dress; that is, on paper 
very smooth or very rough, and with illustra- 
tions that are worth looking at. Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co. have presented us with quite a 
welcome Christmas book in sending forth the 
edition of the Ballads now under notice. Many 
artists more or less well known have con- 
tributed the illustrative designs, and there are 
several pictures which are quite worthy of a 
place beside the text. But the Ballads them- 
selves, pleasantly presented, remain the great 
attraction. One likes them perhaps better than 
ever in their elegant dress. Nothing new is to 
be said about them probably, unless, in order 
to be new, one is content to be unveracious. 
Into pathos Thackeray did not go very 
far. Even his sentiment in his verses, as 
distinguished from his great prose writings, is 
not particularly deep nor very obviously sincere. 
But he is at all times a winning rhymester, and 
when he is content to be wholly comic or de- 
scriptive he is at his best in verse. The poor 
with whom he came into contact—the humble 
in station we ought perhaps to say—were of 
a limited class. They followed always one of 
two professions—they were in domestic service, 
or they were in the police. Thackeray’s study 
of the mind of these people is as complete as it 
is possible for it to be. It is quite a mistake, 
and it shows much failure to appreciate the 
poet, if it is supposed that ‘‘ Jeames of Buckley 
Square” is presented only in so far as his 
pronunciation is concerned. His whole mind— 
his sense of the proprieties, his standard of 
morality, his standard of good feeling—is given 
in the ballad. And Balzac himself never made 
@ more profound analysis of a particular type. 
As a piece of portraiture of nineteenth-century 
life, “‘ Jeames of Buckley Square” will remain 
when pieces of more popular sentiment, like the 
és — Bottomed Chair,” will inevitably be for- 
gotten. 








EXHIBITIONS. 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


THE opening of the autumn exhibition of paint- 
ings at the Dudley Gallery is always a sign 
that the London winter season has commenced. 
The exhibition which is now open to the public is, 
on the whole, considerably more interesting than 
any of the more recent ones, and, although there 
are not any very remarkable pictures here, 
there are many paintings that are sufficiently 
good to overpower the impression made by the 
bad ones. We miss in the catalogue the names 
of several artists belonging to the committee 
who usually exhibit figure-pieces. Of the few 
——_ here which do not depend at all on 
andscape for expression are those of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema and three younger artists who emulate 
him both in — and style. A Safe Conjfidant, 
by Mr. Alma-Tadema, represents a young Roman 











woman in a marble bathing-room standing 
heside a bronze fountain in the form of a 
dolphin; every part of this small picture is 
highly finished, and the surface appearances are 
rendered to perfection. Of his imitators. Mr. 
Bridgman has an Egyptian subject which is 
poorly conceived and thinly painted; Mr. Robert 
Macbeth a strange Bucchante that we have already 
mentioned in these columns; and Mr. Water- 
house a painting of an antique ladv, clad in many 
shades of blue, lying on a marble floor, and 
fanning upwards whiffs of swansdown which she 
has most mischievously plucked from the very 
modern-looking fan in her hand. Mr. Water- 
house’s other painting, Offerings—a girl beside 
the shrine of a goddess, built in the white wall 
of a street, presenting gifts—is pretty and far 
more pleasant. Of Mr. Tissot’s works, the one en- 
titled Quiet is a slight variation of his now so often 
repeated lady and child in a green garden with 
a horse-chestnut tree. The other, The Warrior's 
Daughter, shows us an elderly man out for an 
airing in a bath-chair accompanied by a young 
lady; it is highly finished, but fails to interest, 
and the reason why one of the two faces, which 
are both seen under the same influences of out- 
door light, should be lighted on both sides, 
while the other has one side in shadow, is not 
sufficiently explained. It is a pity that Mr. 
Tissot does not give his admirers a little variety 
of subject ; such repetition as this is likely to lead 
to satiety. No. 286, A Republican, by Mr. 
Claude Calthrop, represents a young lady clad 
in white, seated beside a Louis Quinze table, 
engaged in sewing a tri-coloured band; the 
subject is slight, but the painting of it is 
satisfactory; there is, however, a look of hard- 
ness about the white of the gown which is not 
quite agreeable. Mr. Briton Riviére’s Cave 
Canem ! isa delightful piece of humour. A plump 
white bull-puppy, with the egg-shaped body 
peculiar to extreme infancy, is seated in an 
open doorway, and is looking out of the picture 
at the passers-by with a delightfully roguish 
expression. That “the dog” has a turn for 
fierce frolic is pointed out by the gnawed straw 
and broken dandelion lying at the foot of the 
step. It is an amusing idea well carried out, 
and the only faulé we can find with it is a nega- 
tive one—that Mr. Riviére’s feelings are too 
tender towards the pup to allow of his making 
the stone step look cold enough. Near to this 
hangs a charming landscape by Mr. Frank 
Walton, called On the Hill. It is a view of a 
dark bit of English land with a high growth of 
furze in full flower in front ; the ground rises to 
the horizon, along which passes swiftly a 
mottled bank of clouds. A little more surface 
light on the uppermost points of the different 
objects would improve the picture much, as, for 
want of it, the several parts in it are not suffi- 
ciently separated, and the result is a want of 
atmosphere. Next to this hangs a view of a 
market-place by M. Léon Lhermitte, Ze Marché 
de Chdteau-Thierry, which, looked at from a 
little distance, is very pleasing. Mr. Brewtnall 
has a painting, Spring, which, although rather 
thinly painted, has a good effect. 

Mr. Val Prinsep exhibits a head, of which 
the complexion is youthful and fresh ; and Mr, 
John Collier a portrait called Nettie, which has 
the appearance of being a good likeness. In 
Mr. P. R Morris’s Condition of Turkey, the 
birds are excellent ; the lad in charge of them 18 
of noimportance. In No. 239 Mr. Joseph Knight 
gives us an impression in Mr. Cecil Lawson’s 
later and less happy style. 

M. Fantin is become sadly disappointing. 
His flowers are no longer fresh; his Roses are 
very heavy with paint, while the ugly trick of a 
ridged background is to be condemned. The 
flowers, too, are given with the same touch. 
— _wild pod = Pc Nay! wee ee 
ooking very c , bac v the re 
clover. Mr. Storey’s Gloire de Dijon (Bove ang 
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Clematis) is charming. But of painters of 
flowers M. Aumonier is quite at the head. 
His wild bit of ground, with the handsome 
wold and sickly white hemlock and other 
flowering weeds, is delightfully true to nature, 
and is not too much worked-up. There are here 
several studies of ragged grass and untilled 
land, but they are, almost without exception, 
too dry and rough in texture. Mr. Waterlow 
exhibits two pleasing little landscapes, which 
are inclined, however, to be rather dark. By 
Miss Beatrice Meijer are three small Italian 
scenes which show considerable promise, and 
are in parts painted very well, but she makes 
the mistake of giving more precision to distant 
objects than to those which are near; greater 
attention, too, to the outlines of figures where 
they touch the ground and to their shadows 
would cause the whole effect to be more com- 
plete. Mr. White shows some good painting in 
Frae the Pleugh and Otium cum Dignitate, in 
the latter of which the pig looks thoroughly 
comfortable and at home in a newly strawed 
yard. Of Mr. John Collier’s two sketches, the 
one of Lucerne gives a good idea of the 
almost oppressive stillness in the neighbourhood 
of high mountains. In Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s A 
Pleasant Duty we have a charming little study 
of a woodland walk—just such a one as tempts 
the idle stroller to trespass into game preserves 
on a hot summer day. A young woman, carrying 
a baby in her arms, is seen coming along the 
ath, which is evidently a short cut to where 
ie husband, a farm-labourer, is at work, and 
whose dinner she carries, tied up in correct 
country fashion, in a basin. In avoiding the 
English tendency to crudity of colour, Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema almost errs the other way, and 
sacrifices light to tone, so making the stem of 
a birch-tree and the white flowers of a weed 
in the foreground pale-green for the sake of 
harmony. Mr. Tom Lloyd has succeeded in 
giving well a dreamy evening effect in A Mid- 
summer Evening, in which the distance is 
especially good; he has also an amusing little 
scene of a corn-field in mid-day sun, into which 
have intruded some merry calves, which are 
skipping hither and thither among the newly 
cut corn, while anxious red-faced men are 
hurrying from the distance to the rescue. Akin 
to this in sense of humour is Miss E. Epps’s 
A Greedy Kid, which shows a kid, not content 
with good wholesome grass, standing on its 
hind legs and pawing the air with its fore 
legs, intending to have a thorough feast on some 
fine sunflowers that stand just within reach of 
his tethering chain. By Miss M. Huxley is a 
bright and promising little window view over 
low roofs and a garden top, which is fresh in 
colour and lightly handled ; the two pussies are 
wisely not overworked as are most of the many 
examples here; the sky, however, has a hard 
look, and is too uniformly blue to suggest any 
horizon. Miss Edith Hipkins exhibits a 
portrait of a gentleman, which is carefully and 
solidly painted, but is rather crude in colour, 
the green-blue of the background being too 
strong. Among bad paintings, what can be more 
dreadful, in two different ways, than Mr. Wyn- 
field’s J'ulips as an example of the smooth style, 
or Mr. Colin Hunter’s Naturalist, of the rough 
style ? 





Dvurine the past year a fine collection of the 
original drawings of John Leech has been pur- 
chased by subscription for Charterhouse, the 
school at which Leech spent his early years. 
The drawings are now arranged and exhibited 
in the library at Charterhouse, and form an 
almost complete history of the artist’s style of 
work from the age of six years to the time of 
his death. The advantage of this arrangement 
is that the artist can thus be seen in every stage 
of his development. Those who have studied 
these pencillings carefully will not be inclined 





to think Mr. Ruskin’s estimate of Leech’s work 
exaggerated when he says that ‘‘ nothing but 
the best work of sixteenth-century Italy with 
the silver point exists in art which in rapid 
refinement these playful English drawings do 
not excel.” 


An exhibition of the works of Ludwig Vogel, 
who has been called “the founder of Swiss 
historical painting,” is at present open in 
Ziirich. The collection contains fifty-four pic- 
tures, most of which are in the possession of the 
artist’s family, while the rest have been lent by 
Basel, St. Gallen, and Solothurn. The earliest 
was painted in 1804, and the latest, Cessler’s 
Death in the Hohle Gasse, in 1867. His best 
work, The Return of the Victors from Morgarten, 
was painted in 1815. Vogel was an impassioned 
patriot, but he often complained, like B. R. 
Haydon in England, that his countrymen had 
no appreciation of historical art, He used to 
say in his old age that if he had to live his life 
over again he should certainly be a painter, 
but added that, instead of painting heroes and 
old Hidgenossen, he should paint cows and calves. 


THE Bruges International Exhibition opens 
on the 7th inst. 








‘‘ THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI,” BY GHIR- 
LANDAJO, IN THE CHURCH OF THE INNOCENTS 
AT FLORENCE. 


OnE of the most important and best works of 
Domenico Ghirlandajo—the altar-piece of the 
Ohurch of the Innocents in Florence—has just 
been cleaned by the skilful restorer, Prof. 
Mazzanti. Vasari describes this picture as 
having been painted for the position which it 
occupies. Nominally it represents the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, but it has been painted to 
order, and contains more than the usual number 
of anachronisms. The Virgin and Holy Child 
sit in the centre of the composition ; the three 
Magi are near, two of them kneeling and one 
standing ; their attendants are ranged on each 
side. In front of them are St. John the Baptist, 
a grown man, and St. John the Evangelist, and 
each presents to the notice of the Virgin one of 
the innocents slain by Herod. The scene of 
their slaughter is represented in the landscape 
background, while on the other side the angel 
announces to the shepherds the message of peace 
and good-will. A choir of small angels with a 
superbly illumined scroll of music fioats above 
the Virgin’s head. 

The picture is in tempera, the drawing is in 
every part admirable, the colour rich and har- 
monious beyond description. The expressions 
of the heads, as is usual with Ghirlandajo, leave 
much to be desired. They are perfect portraits, 
but are neither interested nor animated, with 
one or two exceptions. Admiration of this 
picture must be reserved for its perfect execu- 
tion, the brilliancy of its colour, and the perfect 
truth to nature of all the heads of the expres- 
sionless actorsin the scene. As usual with altar- 
pieces it was smoked, numbers of drops of wax 
from the tapers defiled it, and a restorer of the 
evil time had painted upon it in various parts. 
It has been cleaned and the retouches removed, 
and is now as nearly as possible in its original 
state, allowing for the action of time. 

It is much to be wished that good copies should 
take the place over altars of the precious works 
of art which are exposed to all the dangers of 
such a position. The old Governments as well 
as the new have acted on this principle, and 
many a noble work of art would be saved if it 
were more actively carried out. 

In less than twenty years these pictures are 
dimmed with smoke, defiled with wax, and meet 
with accidents from the low class of church 
officials who have charge of the altars. It is a 
duty to preserve them from such injuries and 
from frequent cleaning, the consequence of their 
positions in churches. CC. HzaTuH WILson. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE have received from the management of 
the Grosvenor Gallery a portfolio of reproduc- 
tions, by the autotype process, from certain 
drawings lent by her Majesty the Queen to 
the Grosvenor Gallery from the famous collec- 
tion in the Royal Library at Windsor. The 
reproductions, though not in all cases equalling 
those of some of the old masters’ drawings made 
by Braun (of Paris and)Dornach), are yet to be 
accepted as very agreeable and useful repeti- 
tions of the work of august masters. The 
masters represented are, in the main, the 
great chiefs of design in the Italian school— 
those whose draughtsmanship surpassed their 
colour—Lionardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, and 
Raffaelle. But there are included some repro- 
ductions of the work of masters who were 
occupied less with ideal composition or the 
rendering of sacred themes. The later Italians, 
whose works as well as whose minds were 
entirely secular, are not unrepresented. There 
are, for example, by Canaletto two most inter- 
esting drawings in which the reed pen has 
sufficed to suggest the whole effect aimed at in 
his pictures. One shows a great canal, bounded 
by noble houses; the other, St. Mark’s Place, 
with the Library and with the Campanile. 
These designs are of very peculiar interest and 
value among Canaletto’s work; they evince in 
him a love for freedom and vigour of effect 
which a familiarity with his more ordinary 
and every-day pictures would never have 
hinted at. But of greater delight to orthodox 
taste—and beyond a doubt of a much higher 
order of interest and beauty—will be found the 
reproductions from the three admitted chiefs of 
Italian design. Michel Angelo is here, with 
his overflowing groups composed as if in moye- 
ment energetic and ceaseless; Raffaelle, with 
more than one noble figure of calm dignity and 
large contour; and Lionardo, not only with the 
woman the ‘‘ sweet secret” of whose ‘‘ smile” 
has become so famous both in contemporary 
literature and contemporary chaff, but likewise 
with those patient studies from nature—the 
drawings almost of a botanist and yet always 
those of an artist—which, by reason of their 
natural beauty, were at the Grosvenor Gallery 
the joy of many who failed to be fascinated by 
his favourite type of womanhood. To possess 
these drawings, even by means of reproductions, 
is to have at hand the means of familiarising 
ourselves with a grave and great art. 


WE understand that two portraits of the editor 
of Fraser have been commissioned from Scotch 
artists. One, by Mr. George Reid, B.S.A., 
is to be executed by command of her Majesty the 
Queen; the other, by Mr. Robert Herdman, 
R.S.A., is a presentation work from a few of 
the friends of Principal Tulloch. 


M. Fr. LENORMANT is about to resume 
his course of lectures on archaeology at the 
National Library. He will treat of the Chal- 
daeo-Assyrian Pantheon, of the hierarchy and 
the attributions of its gods according to the 
cuneiform texts, of the characteristics of their 
monumental representations, as well as of the 
influence of these types on the art of the other 
nations of antiquity. 


A COLLECTION of over two hundred works in 
oil and water-colour by the late Sam Bough, 
R.S.A., including the remainder of those in the 
hands of his trustees, were sold on Saturday 
last by Mr. Chapman, of Edinburgh. The 
following are a few of the prices :— Works in 
oil: The Drove at Sunrise—Hoar Frost —_ 
£231; Baggage Wagons approaching Carl 
(1849), £388 10s.; Bacon’s Tower, Oxford— 
Rain-Storm Clearing Off (1854), £246 15s. ; 
Lindisfarne—Early Morning, 211 guineas; Cad- 
gow Forest with Cattle (1852), £320 5s.; Loch 
Ard—Sunset (1875), £100 18s. Water-colours: 
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Dumblane—A Summer Evening (1873), £96 12s. ; 
The Boomjeys, Rotterdam—Sunset (1870), £94 10s.; 
Birthplace of Burns (1877), £152 5s.; Sunset on 
the Solway (1878), £73 10s. ; View of Kirkwall 
(1866), £78 15s.; Lanercost Abbey teak 
£141 158. ; Tanziermunden on the Elbe (1848), 
£194 5s. The last-named drawing, described 
in the catalogue as ‘‘the chef d’euvre of the 
artist in water-colour,” was of important size, 
but laboured in execution and overcrowded in 
composition. The sale realised close on £7,000. 


THE Museum of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Edinburgh was re-opened on Monday last. 
Among recent additions are the series of portraits 
in oil, the intaglios and engraved gems, &c., 
bequeathed by Mr. David Laing; the ancient 
bell recently discovered at Balnahanait, Glen- 
lyon; the reliquary of Monymusk, conjectured 
by Mr. Anderson to be the famous Brecbennach 
of St. Columba; and a barrel of butter, supposed 
to be some two or three centuries old, dug up 
from under four feet and a-half of peat in a 
moss in Glengell, Morvern, Argyleshire. 


Art the sale of the property of the late James 
Drummond, R.S.A., the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries acquired, by the gift of several of its 
members, a valuablecollection of pencil drawings 
of the sculptured stones of Iona and the West 
Highlands, the work of the artist, in his spare 
hours, during many years. They have now 
decided to issue, at cost price, to such of their 
members as may desire it, a series of repro- 
ductions of these sketches. The volume, which 
will be supplemental to the Archacologia Scotica, 
will probably be ready for delivery during the 
present session of the society. The plates, 100 
in number, have been executed by Mr. W. 
Griggs, who is well known by his facsimiles 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s Shakspere quartos. 
The rich artistic beauty of many of the stones 
so carefully figured in the drawings, no less 
than their antiquarian interest, will render the 
volume valuable and desirable. 


M. Detaunay has been elected a member cf 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts in the place of 
Alexandre Hesse. 


M. Ernest CHESNEAU is publishing, with M. 
A. Quantin, an octavo volume entitled Le 
Statuaire J. B. Carpeaua: sa Vie et son Guvre, 
illustrated with etchings, woodcuts, and fac- 
similes reproducing the chief groups, bas-reliefs 
or busts, and the choicest drawings of tbis 
eminent master, the most expressive of modern 
French sculptors. Carpeaux was born at 
Valenciennes, May 11, 1827. He died of a 
lingering and cruel malady at Courbevoie, in 
the country-house of Prince Stirbey, who had 
lavished upon him the most tender care, on 
October 12, 1875. His letters are very interest- 
ing. He was the son of a mason, and his earlier 
training was very imperfect, but he educated 
himself most assiduously, and he expressed 
with striking clearness and eloquence the plans 
which passed through his fertile brain, his 
sorrows, his hopes, his sufferings. 


THE jury appointed to examine the works 
of the various competitors for the prize of 
25,000 frs. offered by the King of the Belgians 
for the best architectural treatise have reported 
that no production of sufficient merit has been 
submitted to them. Two out of the seven 
jurors were, however, in favour of awarding 
the prize to a study on the church of Villers 
by MM. yan Bemmel and Coulon. 


M. Putszxy, having in the previous number 
of the Revue Archéologique given an historical 
sketch of the Celtic period in Hungary, pro- 
ceeds in the present number (October) to deal 
with the various classes of Celtic antiquities 
found in that country, accompanying his state- 
ments with numerous engravings of swords and 
fibulae. Another very interesting article in this 
number of the Revue is that on the “ Bas-relief. 


of Christian Sarcophagi,” by M. Edmond le 
Blant. M. Alexandre Bertrand writes on the 
Merovingian cemeteries of Gaul and on the 
jewellery of Jouy-le-Comte (Seine-et-Oise) with 
the experience and authority which he is well 
known to possess. 

M. EpMonpD DE Goncourt lives at Auteuil, 
at the gates of Paris, in a charming house 
opening on a garden which might pass for a copy 
of the background in a water-colour of Louis 
Moreau. There he has collected the rarest and 
most exquisite professional implements that an 
amateur and man of letters can desire—Gobe- 
lins tapestries, eighteenth-century drawings, 
libraries of memoirs, catalogues and autographs, 
Chinese porcelain, lacquer, bronzes, ivories, 
embroidered fabrics, Japanese sword-knots, &c. 
He is preparing a catalogue raisonné of his col- 
lection, under the title of Za Maison d’un 
Artiste. The first chapter has already appeared 
in tae Voltaire newspaper. M. de Goncourt 
relates the discoveries that rewarded curiosity- 
hunters thirty years ago, at public sales, in the 
portfolios of the printsellers, in the stores of the 
dealers on the quays; at Daulos the elder’s, who 
was always half drunk; at Blaisot’s, who always 
wore a white neckcloth; at Mayor’s, who touched 
up Watteau’s sketches; at Guichardot’s, whose 
one eye was so piercing. Its picturesqueness 
lends life to the solid information which the 
catalogue contains. 


WE learn from the Chronique des Arts that 
the excavations which the Archaeological 
Society of Athens has been carrying out on the 
site of the Lion of Chaeronea have yielded most 
satisfactory results for the restoration of this 
famous monument. The workmen have un- 
covered the stone steps and the whole of the 
paved enclosure within which stood the pedestal 
of the Lion, and which is twenty-five métres in 
length by fifteen in breadth. Under it is sup- 
posed to be the vault in which the Boeotians 
who fell in the battle were buried. The Lion 
is broken into thirteen fragments, all well pre- 
served with the exception of the claws, one of 
which, recently discovered, is not less than one 
métre in length. It is stated that the Lion will 
soon be replaced on its pedestal at a probable 
expense of not more than 40,000 frs. 


Mr. OC. E. Anrnon, Professor of History and 
Belles-Lettres at the College of the City of New 
York, is selling his large collection of coins. 
The sale is to be spread over five successive 
autumns. The coins and medals of the British 
Empire, including its Oriental dominions, 
forming this year’s instalment, have just been 
disposed of, in 940 lots. 


WE have received from the Autotype Com- 
pany an excellent reproduction of one of Mr. 
Leonardo Cattermole’s latest works. It is 
called T’e Amazon’s Team, and represents a young 
Greek woman riding a powerful white horse 
and holding three othersin a leash. Mr. Catter- 
mole is an artist who, following a totally 
different line of subject from his father, the 
much-esteemed water-colour painter, has be- 
come known by his peculiarly refined and 
graceful studies of horse-life. He has perceived, 
like the old Greek sculptors of the Parthenon, 
the capabilities that lie in the beautiful forms 
of horses for decorative purposes, and has 
treated his subject partly from a classical and 
partly from a sentimental point of view. Some- 
how his horses have much of the subtle refine- 
ment and grace of Mr. Albert Moore’s studies 
of the female figure. They may, indeed, be 
called ‘‘ harmonies in horse-flesh ;”” yet, though 
they deal entirely with horses, they are not 
in the least degree ‘‘ horsey,” and would no 
doubt fail to please the fast heroines of 
modern novels, whose chief knowledge con- 
sists in their thorough acquaintance with 
the ‘‘ points” of the animals they ride. This 





harmony, united with tender sentiment, is 


strikingly apparent in the picture called The 
Houyhnhms, only two horses standing against a 
wall, but we are made to feel that they are in 
reality two lovers saying farewell. In Follow 
my Leader, also, which Mr. L. Oattermole has 
evidently intended as a pleasant parody on Mr. 
Albert Moore’s delightful picture of that name, 
the same qualities are present, as well as rare 
skill in complex grouping. All these and 
several other of Mr. Cattermole’s works have 
been capitally reproduced from the paintings 
themselves by the Autotype Company. The 
somewhat low key of colour in which they are 
painted and the salient features they possess 
render them, in fact, unusually well adapted for 
reproduction. 


Tax Berlin National Museum has just been 
enriched by what is declared to be the largest 
modern group of sculpture extant. The artist 
is Prof. Gustav Miiller, of Coburg, a sculptor 
long resident at Rome, and he has been engaged 
upon this work for eleven years. It isa Pro- 
metheus group, representing the bound Titan 
at the moment when the eagle first pierces his 
body with its claws, while two Oceanides, 
beautiful nude female figures, endeavour to 
loosen his chains. The one tries to ward off the 
bird, the other sinks down overcome with 
horror, The conception and execution ars said 
to be very fine, and the figures, especially the 
female ones, are highly praised. The whole 
group is modelled out of one block of the finest 
and purest Carrara marble, weighing three 
hundredweight, and its owner regarded it as 
such a unique mass that it was with difficult 
that he was persuaded to part with it. Wit. 
the exception of the very roughest outline, the 
execution of the group is entirely from Prof. 
Miiller’s own hand. 


THE ancient sculptures which have lately 
reached Berlin from Pergamum in Asia Minor, 
and about which there has been some little 
excitement in this country, appear t> be frag- 
ments of a colossal frieze from a great altar, 
probably the same which is included among the 
wonders of the world by Ampelius in his Liber 
Memorialis. It has been conjectured that this 
altar was erected by Attalus I. (B.c, 241-197) to 
commemorate his victories over the Celts who 
invaded his province. The style of sculpture is 
said to be such as would be expected in this late 
period, though specially excellent of its kind. 
The official report, an abstract of which was 
given in the Nationa! Zeitung of November 26, 
is very loud in its praise. Onthe other hand, it 
is to be remembered that several colossal pieces 
of this same frieze found their way to the Berlin 
Museum a few years ago, and to judge from 
them there is no reason to envy the German 
Government its new acquisition. Thesculpture 
is, in fact, very poor. 


Germania ; or, Two Thousand Years of German 
Life, is the comprehensive title of a book on the 
history and culture of the German people, by 
Johannes Scherr, of which a second richly illus- 
trated edition has just been published by W. 
Spemann, of Stuttgart. It is coming out in 
parts, after the manner of Messrs. Cassell’s 
similar publications, and will be completed in 
thirty numbers, forming together two handsome 
volumes, 

A HIGHLY appreciative and sympathetic 
article on the late Mr. Edwin Edwards is con- 
tributed to a recent number of L’Art by M. 
Ph. Burty. Mr. Edwards had won greater recog- 
nition as an artist in France than on his own 
side of the Channel. The French Government 
afew years ago bought a fine collection of his 
etchings, and many of his pictures have been 
exhibited at the French exhibitions. M. Burty, 
who was a personal friend of Mr. Edwards, 
gives a very interesting account of his life, 
some of the facts of which were told him by the 
artist himself as the two journeyed together 
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from France to England. The story of how 
his wife helped him to renounce law and 
affluence in favour of art and comparative 
poverty forms, indeed, quite a little chapter of 
romance. Mr. Edwards was a warm admirer 
of French art, and it is to his kindly sympathy 
and intelligent recognition that several French 
artists who are now highly esteemed in England 
have owed their introduction to the London 
world. ‘Edwin Edwards,” says M. Duranty 
in an article before mentioned in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts,‘‘ will go down to posterity, not only 
by his works, but also by his friendships ;” and 
this may well be when he numbered among his 
friends such artists as Alphonse Legros, whom 
he was the first to receive in England; Fantin 
la Tour, whose portrait of Edwin Edwards and 
his wife exhibited in the Salon and in the Royal 
Academy in 1876 will not soon be forgotten ; 
and many other artists of equal name and 
fame.. The article in L’Art is illustrated by 
several large-size reproductions from the etch- 
ings of Edwin Edwards. They give a very 
good idea of his style of art and manner of 
execution. 


A stxtH exhibition of the Union Centrale des 
Beaux-Arts is to be opened in the Palais de 
VIndustrie on July 31 next year. A complete 
series of technological exhibitions, of which this 
forms the first, have lately been organised by 
the consultative commission, and voted by the 
council of the Union Centrale—a society which 
certainly does everything in its power to pro- 
mote the growth and development of the art 
industries of France. The exhibitions will take 
the various products of these industries in 
regular order, beginning with the metals, to 
which this first exhibition is entirely devoted. 
Then will follow tissues, paper, skins, wood, 
stone, glass, earth, and plants. The metal- 
work exhibition of next July is divided into 
three sections, viz., retrospective, modern, and 
the competition for the schools of design. 


THE Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst opens this 
month with a short biographical sketch of the 
veteran painter Philipp Veit, but the principal 
article in the number is a well-considered review 
of the present position of German art as seen at 
the exhibitions of Berlin and Munich. The 
writer, Adolf Rosenberg, points out how com- 

letely the old ideal aims of German masters 
Seve died out before the modern spirit of 
realism, so that we scarcely find one purely 
historical or poetical composition in modern 
German exhibitions, only scenes from high and 
low life, landscape, and portrait. Herr Bergau 
finishes his interesting study of the Niirnberg 
metal-workers, Labenwolf and Wurtzelbauer: 
and the history of the ancient Bargello at 
Florence, now occupied by the Museo Nazionale, 
is continued. 


By post free, now ready. 


baie Py) ge 
ICKERS & SON’S COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE of the chief 
ILLUSTRATED and other NEW BOOKS 
published during the year; also the NEW JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS ; 
and Remainders of Last Season’s Books, offered at a great reduction from 
the published prices, 
BICKERS & SON, Leicesterssquare, W.C. * 


Just published, 


(CATALOGUE (No. 88) containing over 


1,000 Articles of Books on America, Heraldry, History, Irish, Fine 
Scarce French Iilustrated Works, Theology, and General. Our next issue 
(No. 89) wiil be Americana and Fine Sets. Largest stock in the West of 
England.—Apply, C. T, JEFFERIES & SONS, Redcliffe-street, Bristol. 


Tr a] 
NE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
VOLUMES of good BOOKS always on SALE.—Now ready, a 
CATALOGUE of 3,000 recent purchases of most Bees | and valuable 
Books in most classes of literature, staadard works ; also a large collection 
of Books on Natural History, many very scarce. Two stamps for postage 
must te sent. Books purchased.—Apply to JOEL ROWSELL, 9, King 
William-street, Strand, W.C. 








Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 83, in wrapper, with Two Illustrations, . 
price 3s. 6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of the WRITINGS 


of CHARLES DIOKENS, with many curious and interes: ' 
‘ticulars relating to his Works. By JaMES COOK. oe 


London]: F, KERSLAKE, 22, Coventry-street, Haymarket. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for DECEM- 
BER contains :—Some see ot Des aot lege ey Great 


YCEUM THEATRE — 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 








—Wanted, ‘a Composer for the Organ—Crystal Palace—Monday Popular 
Concerts—Reviews—Foreign and Country News, &c.—Price 3d., post-free, 4d, 
Annual Subscription 4s., including postage. 


Shakspere's Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, 


will be repeated every evening at Eight o’clock until further notice, 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


Ww, : 





HE MUSICAL TIMES for DECEM- 


BER contains:—‘‘ While Shepherds Watch’d their Flocks by 
Night” : Christmas Anthem (bass solo and chorus) by W.T. BesT. Price 
ly, gd. 
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NOVELLO's PUBLICATIONS, suizable 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES and 


SONGS. Set to Music by J. W. ELLIOTT. With Sixty-five Illus- 
trations. Handsomeiy bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


y | ‘HE SUNLIGHT of SONG.—A Collec- 
tion of Sacred and Moral Songs, with original Music by the most 
Beautituily illustrated and elegantly bound, 








eminent Engiish Composers. 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


HRISTMAS CAROLS (New ard Old). 


Edited by the Rev. H. R. BRAMLEY, M.A., and Dr, STAINER. 
Beautifully illustrated and elegantly boung, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 
SERIES L, L., and Lil, (without Mlustrations), each in paper, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth gut, 2s. 6d. : words, 14d. : each Carol singly, ld. ; words only, com- 
plete 4d., or cloth,6d, A Coliection of the sume, for Men’s Voices, zs. 





= Performances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE to-day 
(Saturday), December 6, at Two o’clock ; and on the eight following Satur. 
days, December 13, 20, and 27, and January 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31, 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY, 
Box Office open daily from Ten to Five under the direction of Mr 
JOSEPH HURST. 


K,XHIBITION of PAINTINGS.—Water- 


colour Drawings and Etchings by the late EDWIN EDWARDS. Open 
from Ten to Five. A‘ 
New Bond-street, W. 


CH. MERYON EXHIBITION. 


This great Etcher’s work is now being exhibited at DOWDESWELL’S 
GALLERY, 36, CHANCERY LANE. Admission, including Catalogue, is, 
A large number of very fine Proofs for Sale. 





on One ling. Catalogue Six pence.—. 6s, 
R. 


F. M'NaIR, Hon, Secretary, 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 
Session commences on October 1, and the Summer on May |. Students can 
enter at either Session. Two Ent ience Scholarships of £60 and £4, 
for Ist Year’s Students, are awarded in October. In addition to ordinary 
prizes amounting to £200, the following Schol: ips, Medals, &c., are 
given, viz.:—The ** William Tite” Scholarship, £30; College Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year fer two years ; ‘* Musgrove” =cholarship, of same value; 
** Solly ” Medal and Prize ; ** Cheselden ” Medal ; “* Mead ” Medal ; urer’s 
Gold Medal; **Grainger” Prize, &c. Special Classes for Ist M.B. and Pre- 
liminary Scientific of University of London, and Private Classes for other 








‘NAROLS for CHRISIMAS ‘TIDE for 
Gules — SINGEKS. By GEORGE Fox. With Illustrated Title and 


wACRED SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. 
Words by FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, Music composed and 
arravged by ALBERTO KANDEGGER. ILliustrated and elegantly vound, gilt 
edges, ds. 








Now ready. 
THE ONLY CUMPLETE EDITION. 
1 vol., 518 pp., folio, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. An 
entirely new and carefully reyised editiou of 
‘ +e 7. ‘ 

MENDELSSUHN’S OKIGINAL  COM- 

* poSiTiONS for the PLIANOFORTE, including the * Lieder ohne 
Worte.” Also a New 8vo Edition (518 pp.), price im paper cover, 7s. 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, Jus. 6d. 





A New Edition of the 
Y ’ » Sed % ¢ 
IEDER OHNE WORTE (Eight Books 
Complete) is also published separately. Price, folio, paper cover, 5s. ; 
cloth, gilt euges, 8s. ; Sve, paper cover, 2s. bd. ; cloth gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


NTOVELLO’S EDITION of the LIEDER 


L OHNE WORTE (Eight Books) is the only Compiete Edition. 











WLLIOTI’S HARMONIUM VOLUN- 


TARIES, in one volume, price 4s.; or in 3 books (each containing 
sixty Volunturies), 1s. a: 


Just published, 


HE SILVER CLOUD: a Cantata for 
Female Voices, The Words written by EDWARD OXENFORD. The 
Music composed by FRANZ ABT, Price Zs. 6a. 


Just published. 


A LONTANANZA. Romanza Composta 


da G. ROSSINI. 2s. net. 
*,* This song is printed from the MS, left by the Composer, and is now 
published forthe first time, os : 
SUNG WITH GREAT SWCCESS BY MR. SANTLEY. 
‘ . ” 
“MHE OLD GRENADIE}T New Song. 
By A, C.MACKENZIE. The Poetry written by EDWARD UXEN- 
FORD. Price 2s. net. 
Londou: NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 8), 


MAGNUM. 


(Queen-street, E.C. 
Second Edition. Kevised and 


ProkUM ROMANUM et 
By JouN HENRY VAKKER, CB. 
cularged. Xi1. Piates, 8vo, civth, price 10s, 6d. 
JAMES PARKER & CO,, Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 
{IKON BASILIKE. The Portraiture of 
His Majesty King Charles I. A New Edition, with a Dreface by 


CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, rcap., cloth, 5s, 
JAMES PARKER & CO., Oxford ; and 377, Stratid, London. 








e a Pp pp open to Students 
without charge.—For prospectus and particulars apply to Dr. GILLESrix, 
Secretary. q 


IRE.—The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, in 


consequence of the total destruction of their Fine-Art Gallery in 
Kathbone-place, have taken TEMPORARY PREMISES in the same street. 
Clients who have confided works of art tothe Company will please address 
the Manager, No. 11, hb p The major portion of such property is 
safe in the fire-proof rooms of the Company's Works, Ea ing Dene. No 
interruption of the productive power of the Company.—W..8. Bip, 
Manager, 11, Rathbone-place. 


AUTOTYPE, 
ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numi ical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Sccieties. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. : 

For Terms and specimens apply to the MANAGER. 

TEMPORARY OFFICES, during the re-building of the Fine-Art Gallery, 
at No. 11, RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works, Kaiing Dene, Middlesex, 


General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 
. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, 


[THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount according 
to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, French, and 
German, i diately on publicati Prosp , With Lists of New 
Publications, gratis and -post-free.—*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus 
Books, offerea for Sale at greatly reduced prices, may aiso be had, free, on 
application.— BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, next the Polytechnic. 
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(SATALOGUE (No. 6) of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS on Medicine, Surgery, and the Collateral Sciences. 40 pp. 
CATALOGUE (No. 7) of SECOND-HAND NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS, 
16 pp., to be had gratis on application to MACLACHLAN & STEWART, 
Edinburgh. 3 
OOK-HUNTERS !—DECEMBER LIST. 
FINE ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
LIST (JUST OUT).—50,000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS (ON SALE) oF 
GALLERIES, PORTRAITS, COSTUMES, DRAWINGS, KTCHINGS, ARCHITEC + 


TURE, URNAMENTs, PAGEANTS, ANATOMY (AKTISTIC), OLD WooDcuUTS, 
&c. GRATIS. BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT. 


_ EDWIN PARSONS, 45, Brompton-road, 8.W. 
GECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER'S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post-free. 


AGAZINE and NEWSPAPER PRIN‘ 


ING.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, Brief, and 
stuer high-class Papers, call attention to the facilities presented by theit 
Katahbliteh on A ‘ , 














PrACsiMLLES in COLOUR, produced b) 


the ARUNDEL SOCIETY from the OLD MASTERS, are Sold to 
tue Public as well us to Members, at prices varying from is. to 48s., and 
inciude the Works of Giotto, rra Angelico, Perugmo, Andrea dei Sarto, 
Michael Angelo, Kaphael, Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c.—Priced Lists, with 
particulars uf membership, will be sent, pust-free, on application at 24, 
Old Bond-street, London, W. 


T Handsome, Light, and Roomy. 
HE 





K (Registered.) 
NOCKABOUT 


Price 10s. 6d. AG. 
Can only be obtained direct from the manufacturer, 
HARRON, the Yourists’ Co-operative Store, 320, High Holborn. 
oext Southampton Buildings. Removed from No. 261. LIlluse 
trated Oatalogue eratis 


SPURLOUS DLAMONDS and viber PRECIOUS 
STONES. 
In consequence of the many Spurious Gems now being offered for sale, 
MR. BRYCE-WRIGHY will give SCIENTIFIC GUARANTEED OP LNION as 
to the 


GENUINENESS, PURITY, and VALUE 
itted to bis inspecti 








for the EK P ofevery description of Periodical 
Literature in the best style. WYMAN & SONS will be happy to forward 
Estimates, and to place their large and varied experience at the command 
of those ing in N paper eaterprise—WYMAN & SONS, 74, 76, and 
31, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 











y . r . 
(HE TIMES (of New York).—Communi- 

cations for the English Correspondent should be addressed to Mr. 
JOSEPH HATTON, 14, Tichfield-terrace, Regeut's-park, London, N.W. 
The TIMES (Daily, Bi-weekly, and Weekly) can be obtained from Mr. 
STEVENS, 4, Trafalgar-square ; at the AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 449, Strand ; 
pag from the Office, New York. The 7/M4#S has no Travelling 
4 ats, 


. rb 

NE THOUSAND SHEETS (forty - two 
quires) of Thick CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES (as 
supplied to the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
&c., &c.), on receipt of P.O.O. for 10s, 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d.—TuoMass M. 
Woob, Wholesale Stationer, 24 Milk-street, London, E.C. Established fifty 
years. Card plate and lv0 transparent ivory cards, 3s. ; lady’s ditto, 3s. td. 





- " Ms o* 
IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 

29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. — DEPOSI15 
received at INTEREST for stated periods or repayable on demand, Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum mouthly balances, Nochurge made for keeping accounts. 
Letiers of Credit and Circular Notes ssued. 

Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. 8 and 
Shares purchased and sold, and Advauces made thereon. 

Office hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 1010 2. On 





Of Stones, d or d, sub 





BRYCE-WRIGHT, F.R.G.8., &c., &c., Mineralogist and Expert in Gems 
and Precious Stones, 90, Great Kusseli-street, London, W.C, 





ys the Bank is open untii 9 P.M. 
A Pamphlet, with ful) particul on app'ication. 
CIS RAVENSCROFT, Managets 








